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Preface 


HIs “Audio-Visual Issue” of Illinois Libraries was promoted by the 

Audio-Visual Committee of the Illinois Library Association. The com- 
mittee’s main purpose for contributing to this issue was to help librarians to 
keep abreast of current trends in the audio-visual field and to report about 
some of the audio-visual activities now going on within the state. Since the 
last “Audio-Visual Issue” of Illinois Libraries (September, 1958), many 
changes have taken place in the audio-visual picture in Illinois. Vast strides 
have been made in the development of co-operative film circuits in Illinois 
public libraries and in the promotion of the use of such audio-visual devices as 
stereophonic recordings and art reproductions. Thirty public libraries are now 
active in the four Illinois film co-operatives: the Illinois Valley Film Co- 
operative, the Northern Illinois Film Cooperative, the Quad City—Scott 
County Film Cooperative, and the Rock River Valley Film Cooperative. 
More Illinois librarians are taking part in the distribution and use of audio- 
visual materials than ever before. 

These recent developments are a welcome change from the years when 
audio-visual materials were looked upon as something of a stepchild in most 
libraries. Those interested in audio-visual materials and techniques found 
that they had to spend much of their time arguing with their fellow librarians 
over the need and value of these tools. The struggle was a waste of time and 
energy, but in time the struggle was proved to be justified. Today, a majority 
of school, public, university, and special librarians have come to recognize 
and accept audio-visual materials as playing a legitimate and important part 
in the over-all library program. 

There can be little doubt that audio-visual materials and techniques will 
be used even more extensively in the years to come. Since the use of audio- 
visual materials will become increasingly important in the future, all librarians 
have a professional obligation to become fully acquainted with the field. To 
provide such an acquaintance in Illinois is a prime objective of the Audio- 
Visual Committee of the Illinois Library Association. This special ‘“Audio- 
Visual Issue” is just one of many ways in which the Audio-Visual Committee 
has worked to bring audio-visual methods and practices to the attention of 
Illinois librarians. Such things as workshops, demonstrations, discussions, 
questionnaires, and lists of recommended films have all been used. 

It is the hope of the Audio-Visual Committee of the Illinois Library 
Association that public libraries not already active in making full use of the 
wide variety of audio-visual materials will now be tempted to take the 
plunge. There is still room for many more film co-operatives in the state. 
Through the co-operation of the Illinois State Library, funds for the develop- 
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ment of these co-operatives are still available. Librarians interested in learning 
more about the formation of such film co-operatives should contact either the 
chairman of the Audio-Visual Committee or the Deputy Assistant State 
Librarian, Illinois State Library, Springfield. The Audio-Visual Committee 
is ready and willing to meet with librarians anywhere in the state to discuss 
the possibility of forming film co-operatives and to discuss any other audio- 
visual problems that might arise. 

As chairman of the Audio-Visual Committee, I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to express my deep gratitude to the hard-working members of the 
committee. They are: Lisbeth Cosgrove, Head of Adult Services, Aurora 
Public Library; Mrs. Kathryn Devereaux, Librarian, Moline Public Library; 
Ray Howser, Assistant Librarian, Peoria Public Library; and Colin Lucas, 
Deputy Assistant State Librarian, Illinois State Library, Springfield. 


CHARLES D. DE YOUNG, Chairman 
Audio-Visual Committee, Illinois Library Association 





Public Library Film Co-operatives 
in Illinois 


Introduction 


COLIN R. LUCAS 
Deputy Assistant State Librarian 


N 1957 only fourteen public librar- 

ies in Illinois reported having any 
kind of film service. Of these, five 
were associated with the pioneer film 
co-operative in Illinois, the Quad 
City — Scott County Film Coopera- 
tive, with headquarters located at the 
Moline Public Library. 

At the end of 1959, an additional 
twenty-five public libraries were 
offering a wide selection of outstand- 
ing films to their respective patrons. 
What brought about this rapid devel- 
opment of film service? It is highly 
significant that the increase is pri- 
marily attributed to the magic of co- 
operation—co-operation between the 
public libraries themselves and with 


the Illinois State Library. As it will 
be seen in the following four reports, 
the thirty libraries associated in the 
four film co-operatives are proving 
for themselves and for others that co- 
operation really works. 

Because of this, the Illinois State 
Library, working with the Audio- 
Visual Committee of the [Illinois 
Library Association, has been en- 
couraged to continue for another year 
its program of establishment grants 
for groups of libraries wishing to set 
up film co-operatives. Persons inter- 
ested should contact the Audio-Visual 
Committee or the Illinois State Li- 
brary. 


Illinois Valley Film Cooperative 


RAY E. HOWSER 
Assistant Librarian, Peoria Public Library 


The concept of libraries joining to- 
gether to organize a service otherwise 


impossible has proved again to be 
feasible. Thanks to the librarians and 
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trustees of the eight libraries con- 
cerned, the Illinois State Library, and 
the Audio-Visual Committee of the 
Illinois Library Association, the IIli- 
nois Valley Film Cooperative was 
established in 1959. 

The co-operative presently includes 
the “Creve Coeur Public Library, 
East Peoria Public Library, Filger 
(Minonk) Library, Lillie M. Evans 
Memorial (Princeville) Library, Par- 
lin-Ingersoll (Canton) Library, Pekin 
Public Library, Peoria Heights Public 
Library, and the Peoria Public Li- 
brary, which serves as the head- 
quarters for the co-operative. The 
organization is an autonomous body, 
governed by a board of directors 
composed of one representative from 
each member library. The directors 
have equal rights and act under an 
adopted constitution and bylaws. 
The board of directors met once a 
month during its first year in opera- 
tion. These business meetings in- 
cluded the previewing and selection 
of films and discussions about pol- 
icies. Administrative details are left 
to the elected president, secretary, 
and treasurer of the organization and 
to the staff at the headquarters li- 
brary. 

The co-operative serves an area 
with a radius of about forty miles, 
Peoria being the center. A charge is 
made to all nonresidents of Peoria 
for each film used according to a 
schedule adopted by the co-operative. 
This money is paid into the treasury 
of the co-operative. An additional fee 
of $10.00 per year is charged to all 
Peoria nonresident users who are not 
inside a tax area served by the mem- 
bers of the Illinois Valley Film Co- 
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operative. Film users in this last 
category are served exclusively by the 
Peoria Public Library. The annual 
film membership fees received from 
this group are paid into the general 
fund of the Peoria Public Library. 
Fees received for individual film use 
by this group are paid into the treas- 
ury of the film co-operative. In the 
first year of operation, $853.00 was 
realized through the sale of film 
coupons, which the borrower ex- 
changes for films at the headquarters 
library. An amount of $570.00 was 
paid to the Peoria Public Library in 
annual membership fees by film users 
who were nonresidents of Peoria, but 
not in the area served by the film 
co-operative. No charge was made 
for the use of commercial and spon- 
sored films. 

The money received in the first 
year was less than the amount an- 
ticipated, but further study revealed 
the following facts: (1) A large group 
of film users now being served by the 
co-operative were holding an annual 
film membership card which did not 
expire until late in the year. These 
old film memberships formerly sold 
by the Peoria Public Library to non- 
residents of that city, by common 
consent, were honored until their ex- 
piration date. (2) Many groups and 
organizations were caught short of 
funds when the Illinois Valley Film 
Cooperative came into existence with 
its program of film distribution that 
represented increased costs for the 
borrowers. With a year’s experience, 
it is quite apparent that film users 
have now budgeted for these in- 
creased fees. (3) There is some 
evidence that the headquarters li- 
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brary was too generous in figuring the 
rate of exchange between films and 
film coupons. This situation has been 
corrected. 

The largest amount of money 
available during 1959 came from 
the State Library which provided a 
grant-in-aid of $5,000.00 to help the 
co-operative get on its feet financially. 
Matching funds were provided by the 
Peoria Public Library. State Library 
funds were spent entirely for the pur- 
chase of thirty-eight films. In a sense, 
the co-operative also receives the 
benefit of funds regularly budgeted 
by the Peoria Public Library for 
audio-visual services since materials 
purchased with these funds are made 
available to the co-operative. 

During the course of its first year, 
the Illinois Valley Film Cooperative 
loaned 5,439 films, which were viewed 
by audiences totaling 147,154 persons. 
This figure represents about 29 per 
cent of the total film circulation of 
the Peoria Public Library. Compared 
to film circulation statistics of the 
Peoria Public Library for the pre- 
ceding year, there was approximately 
a 10 per cent loss in circulation under 
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the co-operative arrangement. This 
loss, it is felt, resulted directly from 
the increased fees charged and the 
suddenness with which this happened, 
effecting as it did many film users 
who had not made advanced budget 
plans for the increased costs. 

About 40 per cent of the films 
loaned by the co-operative went to 
schools, a curious fact since no special 
effort is made to purchase films 
specifically for school use. The re- 
maining 60 per cent went to clubs 
and organizations, with a_ sizeable 
percentage being used by religious 
education groups. 

Everyone concerned agrees that the 
Illinois Valley Film Cooperative 
should be continued for a second year 
under its present plan before attempt- 
ing to make changes in its organiza- 
tional structure. There is no doubt 
that the co-operative plan replaces an 
outdated system formerly operated at 
a loss by one library system. Now 
eight libraries are actively involved, 
sharing the responsibilities as well as 
the benefits of offering film service to 
their communities. 


Film Cooperative 


LOUISE KEUCK 
Head of Readers’ Services, Oak Park Public Library 


If the success of a film co-operative 
is indicated by the fact that members 
are enthusiastic and satisfied and 


nonmembers inquire longingly about 
the possibilities of inclusion, then the 
Northern Illinois Film Cooperative is 
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an early success. There have been 
more than a dozen such inquiries 
since it began operation on January 
1, 1959. 


The most important factor con- 
tributing to the rapid way in which 
the co-operative was organized and 
the smooth manner in which the 
group has operated is that all of the 
member librarians were already well 
acquainted through membership in 
the West Suburban Library Club. 
The member libraries had also 
worked together on various projects 
promoted by the Library Adminis- 
trators’ Conference of Northern IIli- 
nois (LACONT). 

When it became known that the 
establishment of a co-operative would 
qualify the resulting organization for 
a matching grant through the IIlinois 
State Library for the purchase of 
films, a $2,500.00 gift from the Oak 
Park—River Forest Art Fair to the 
Oak Park Public Library was ear- 
marked by the Oak Park Library 
Board for film purposes. 


An audio-visual questionnaire, 
which was sent out early in 1958 by 
the Illinois State Library, provided 
a list of Chicago-area libraries that 
had expressed an interest in “some 
form of interlibrary film service.” To 
each of these libraries the Oak Park 
Library sent a letter proposing the 
formation of a co-operative and list- 
ing some of the responsibilities the 
Oak Park library would be willing to 
assume if a co-operative were formed. 

A meeting was called early in Oc- 
tober, 1958, at which time the area 
to be covered by the co-operative was 
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discussed. It was agreed that the 
proposed co-operative operate from a 
central film pool to be housed at the 
Oak Park Public Library, that only 
such regulations as were necessary to 
cover the over-all operation of the 
co-operative be included in the agree- 
ment, and that the film-use regula- 
tions already in force in the various 
local libraries be continued or 
amended as each library felt nec- 
essary with no regard for uniformity 
of practice throughout the co-opera- 
tive. Since each member library pays 
a specified sum into a central fund, 
this agreement has worked very well 
in practice. It has not seemed to 
matter that all do not charge the 
same fees, levy the same overdue 
penalties, etc. 


By the next meeting, November, 
1958, eleven librarians had talked 
with their respective boards and had 
been encouraged to produce a written 
statement for the trustees’ considera- 
tion. 


Charles D. De Young, a member of 
the Audio-Visual Committee of the 
Illinois Library Association, earned 
our gratitude for his help in putting» 
our ideas in writing. When the Audio- 
Visual Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Colin R. Lucas, met in 
Rockford at the annual conference of 
the Illinois Library Association, it 
approved our outline and recom- 
mended to the State Library that our 
request for funds be granted. 


Since contracts appear very formi- 
dable to some library boards, our 
agreements were in the form of let- 
ters, which followed the general plan 
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suggested by the State Library in an 
article, “Co-operative Film Circuits,” 
published in the September, 1958, 
issue of Illinois Libraries. These let- 
ters, in duplicate, were addressed to 
the librarian, signed by the chair- 
man and the secretary of the North- 
ern Illinois Film Cooperative, and 
countersigned by the president or the 
secretary of the board of trustees of 
the member library. One copy was 
retained by each member library. We 
were all pleasantly surprised at the 
promptness with which the library 
boards accepted these proposals. 


Soon after these arrangements were 
completed, a three-member commit- 
tee, including the chairman and the 
secretary of the co-operative, was 
appointed to begin the previewing 
and purchasing of films. All partici- 
pants in the co-operative were urged 
to attend the weekly previewing ses- 
sions, to propose titles for purchase, 
and to suggest subjects for which 
there was a known or anticipated de- 
mand. Retrospection has led the 
members to believe that the com- 
paring and ordering of films could be 
more rapidly and satisfactorily ac- 
complished if previewing were done 
by subject. : 

During its first year of operation, 
the group purchased forty films, half 
of them for children. It did not, how- 
ever, loan films to schools for class- 
room use. It acquired some sixty 
sponsored films on long-term loans 
and obtained fifty films to supply 
special interest requests. These films 
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provided for 618 showings in the 
eleven participating communities. 
Price films were loaned to nonmem- 
ber libraries at a fee set by the co- 
operative. The use of the collection 
was stimulated principally by initial 
articles appearing in the local news- 
papers and by the periodic distribu- 
tion of film listings. 

The public libraries in Batavia, 
Bellwood, DeKalb, Downers Grove, 
Forest Park, Glenview, Morton Grove, 
Oak Park, St. Charles, Ottawa, and 
Stickney-Forest View are charter 
members of the co-operative. The 
group is looking forward to another 
year of participation. Any library in 
the area of this co-operative that has 
$200.00 to be used for the purchase 
of films is invited to consider joining 
the group. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to: Miss Josephine Austin, 
Forest Park Public Library, who is 
secretary, or to Miss Louise Keuck, 
Oak Park Public Library, who is 
chairman of the organization. 


Admittedly the actual machinery 
for implementing this project is more 
complex than this outline indicates. 
Changes have been made in the 
original agreement to facilitate the 
development of the co-operative. 
Quarterly meetings are held to ap- 
praise progress, to suggest the direc- 
tion of future undertakings, and to 
solve immediate problems. Would we 
do it again? Emphatically yes! It 
takes a good deal of hard work and 
more man-hours than we like to ad- 
mit. but it is worth it. 
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Quad City—Scott County Libraries 
Film Cooperative 


MRS. KATHRYN DEVEREAUX 
Librarian, Moline Public Library 


As one daily performs one’s tasks, 
problems have a way of solving 
themselves; the impossible gets done, 
inconveniences are ignored, and the 
irate patron is calmed. 

Suddenly one day there is a need 
to put on paper a progress report. 
The results are amazing. The growing 
pains, headaches, and backaches are 
forgotten, and one finds another de- 
partment has evolved. 

The Quad City—Scott County Li- 
braries Film Service has changed a 
great deal since its neophyte days of 
1955-1956, which were first described 
in the December, 1956, issue of I/linois 
Libraries. These gradual changes 
have culminated in a new department. 

The Moline Public Library is a 
Carnegie building of the 1903 vintage, 
with an English basement, and a first 
and second floor. All of the adult 
services are on the first floor. In the 
early days of our venture films were 
booked and charged out from the first 
floor, but were shelved in a crowded 
corner of a basement room allocated 
to unbound periodicals. The work 
space for splicing and checking of 
films was an uncomfortably high 
storage cupboard, which was limited 
in space because of the magazines, 
newspapers, films, and film cases 
that were stacked there. All was con- 
fusion. The Boy Scouts, who for 


thirty years had occupied our most 
desirable room in the basement, left 
by request. This room was converted 
into an office for the librarian and her 
secretary, and the librarian’s old 
office was changed to a film room. 
The film librarian’s desk was moved 
in front of the door to the film room. 
Here she has a telephone, files, and 
reference books. (The Educators 
Guide to Free Films and Wilson’s 
Educational Film Guide are the most 
often used.) Shelving for the films 
was built along one wall by the li- 
brary’s custodian. The films, arranged 
by length of reel alphabetically, are 
kept on these shelves. On the opposite 
well is a storage cabinet for the 
screens and a long work table with 
storage space underneath. An electric 
rewind was purchased in addition to 
the manual rewind, both of which are 
kept in the film room. The room is 
not large enough, but is spacious 
compared to what we had. Time and 
many steps are saved, and the con- 
venience is unbelievable. The room is 
also used for previewing of films. 
Many steps are saved by the film 
librarian who was inevitably called to 
the telephone from a previewing ses- 
sion downstairs. Ail films, those 
sponsored and those for purchase, are 
previewed. 

The department is staffed from 
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nine to five, and the films are booked 
only during those hours; however, 
films which have been booked may 
be picked up any time the library is 
open (and sometimes when it isn’t). 
Servicing the department has grown 
from a hit-and-miss administration 
by the adult services librarian to a 
full-time job now handled by a film 
librarian and a part-time page. The 
page checks all films returned and 
takes care of all mailings. (Many 
patrons from the other libraries prefer 
to pick up their films in Moline.) A 
Pitney-Bowes machine has speeded 
up the mailing service. The budget 
of the Moline Public Library pays 
the salaries of the film librarian and 
the page. 

At the present time the co-operative 
has 300 sponsored films and owns 152 
films. Seventeen films were given to 
the library by the General Electric 
Company when they discontinued 
their film library; the “Martin Luther 
Story” was given by the Rock Island 
County Ministerial Alliance; the Mo- 
line Public Library has purchased 19 
films; a grant from the Illinois State 
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Library provided for the purchase of 
28 films; and the remainder have 
been bought with co-operative funds. 
Thirteen Christmas films are owned, 
but even these are not enough. This 
year a new system was inaugurated 
for the loaning of Christmas films. 
During the month of December, 1959, 
the thirteen films were booked three 
times a day and had to be picked up 
in Moline. These films were borrowed 
176 times. 

Since schools in each of the com- 
munities served by the co-operative 
have audio-visual departments, use of 
the co-operative by teachers is per- 
mitted but not promoted. The fol- 
lowing is a breakdown of the film 
usage: libraries, 5 per cent; churches, 
25 per cent; schools, 25 per cent; and 
organized groups, 45 per cent (PTA, 
conservation clubs, service clubs, 
dads’ clubs, etc.) 

To date, with few exceptions, films 
have been loaned only for group use. 
The 1958-1959 annual report gives 
the following circulation count for the 
member libraries: 








LIBRARY NO. OF FILMS AUDIENCE 
RN ns A a he ie eras eae 431 33,248 
CN Lig ae beeen emd mwas 371 30,370 
RN ata ae ee 2,442 88,039 
I So nn a alba td ois ee eee 442 22,843 
EN 5 cd aechaneedkbevananas 130 6,459 

POS biwinnicsattvedankeen 3,718 180,969 





The following rules are enclosed in each film can: 
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QUAD CITY—SCOTT COUNTY 
FILM COOP 


Notice To FILM BoRROWER 


1. Films should be rewound and returned 
on library reels. 

2. Films may not be used on any pro- 
gram to which admission fee is 
charged. 

3. The film attendance report slip must 
be returned with the film, filled out 
and signed by the borrower. 

4. Do not run a SOUND film on a 
SILENT projector. A silent projector 
will tear the sound film. 

5. Make sure the projector is in perfect 
running order, with lens and all mov- 
ing parts clean. 

6. Make sure the operator is trained, ex- 
perienced, and reliable. 

7. Make sure the sprocket teeth are 
properly engaged with film. 

8. Shut off motor immediately if there 
are indications that the film is being 
damaged. 

9. Never leave the projector while it is 
in operation; keep the picture frame 
in focus. 

10. Don’t use make-shift repair methods, 
such as splicing with scotch tape. 
Return film unmended. 

11. Films must be returned not later than 
the day after showing. A fine of 
twenty-five cents per day will be 
charged on each overdue film. 

12. When films are booked and not picked 
up for use, other people are denied the 
use of these films. Bookings should be 
canceled if films are not to be used. 

13. Patrons will be responsible for any 
film footage which has to be replaced. 

14. Failure to conform with these rules 
can result in cancellation of service. 


Film catalogs are prepared each 
fall for the participating libraries by 
the Moline library. Film titles are 
arranged alphabetically followed by 
a subject index. For example: 
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HOORAY FOR HOMER — Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad. 1955 


12 min. color. p-el 


(Sept. 1, 1958—Aug. 31, 1959) 
Cartoons stress safety at railway- 
highway grade crossings. Emphasis 
provided by song titled, “The 
Clickety-Clack Song,” by Tom Glazer. 

1. Safety 


HOW TO SAY NO (Moral Maturity) 
—Permanent. 1951 


10 min. b & w. sh-c-ad 


The central theme is “How to say 
‘No’ and Keep Friends.” Beginning 
with situations in which how to say 
“No” is relatively easy, the discussion 
moves to “How to Say ‘No’” when 
asked to become involved in un- 
desirable activities.” 
1. Etiquette 


The cost of the catalog is prorated 
among the libraries. This year Moline 
has had each patron sign a card when 
he receives a catalog, and a fee of 
twenty-five cents is charged for a 
duplicate copy. This file of cards 
serves two purposes: it has cut down 
on the number of duplicate catalogs 
issued and is a working file of our 
regular film users. 

Each librarian in the co-operative 
takes the responsibility for arranging 
a luncheon meeting on the third 
Thursday of each month. At this 
time all matters of policy, rules, and 
purchases are discussed. Although a 
film preview session is held every 
Wednesday afternoon in the Moline 
library, to which the other librarians 
are invited, films for serious consider- 
ation are previewed at the luncheon 
meeting. To satisfy legal require- 
ments, the librarian from the Moline 
library, which serves as the adminis- 
trating library, was designated presi- 
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dent, and the librarian from East 
Moline was made secretary. Money 
for the co-operative is deposited in a 
separate account in the bank and is 
kept apart from all other library 
funds. 


The organization established six 
governing rules, which are: 


1. Patrons must not be sent to Moline 
to make selections; each library must 
handle complete bookings for its own 
patrons. 


2. It shall be the responsibility of each 
library to see that the attendance slips 
enclosed in each film can are filled out 
completely by borrowers. 


3. Films are issued generally for twenty- 
four hour loan periods; for instance, if 
films are picked up one day they are 
to be returned the following day. 
Longer periods can be arranged if 
circumstances warrant. A fine of 
twenty-five cents per day on each film 
will be charged for overdue films. 


4. It will be the responsibility of the 
Moline Public Library to state when 
films must be picked up in Moline due 
to bookings which are too close to- 
gether to allow mailing. 


5. Each library will supply film catalogs 
for its own patrons. 


6. On bookings where films are to be 
picked up in Moline but are to be 
returned by the borrower to his own 
library, the handling fee will be col- 
lected by the library receiving the 
films. 


In matters involving local situa- 
tions each library makes its own 
rules. For example, in the matter of 
handling charges Davenport charges 
twenty-five cents per film; Rock 
Island, thirty cents per film; Moline, 
ten cents per film; East Moline as- 
sumes all charges; and Scott County 
assumes all charges. In the matter of 
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projectors: Moline has three, two of 
which are loaned to the public at a 
fee of twenty-five cents; East Moline 
loans one projector free; and the 
other libraries do not loan projectors. 

The coupon system, which was de- 
scribed in the December, 1956, issue 
of Illinois Libraries, was found to be 
unsatisfactory for this co-operative, 
and the $120.00 fee from each library 
was too small. The co-operative no 
longer has coupons and the fee has 
been raised to $240.00 for each li- 
brary. As the administrating library, 
the Moline library does not pay a 
fee; the library’s present budget, 
however, includes a $5,000.00 allot- 
ment for films and $3,000.00 for 
equipment. 

The librarian from Bettendorf, 
Iowa, (across the river from Moline) 
has been invited to attend the film 
meetings. As an experiment a coupon 
book was purchased by the Betten- 
dorf library. It is hoped that when 
the new Bettendorf library is com- 
pleted the interest in films will war- 
rant adding another participant to 
the group. 

To some it may seem that Moline 
is expending more in proportion than 
the other libraries, but a glance at the 
circulation figures will show why 
Moline feels it is well worth the 
money. 

Films have brought the public li- 
braries of our area closer together. 
Some by-products of the meetings 
are: (1) a union list of periodicals in 
the Quad Cities; (2) uniform inter- 
library loan system; (3) uniform de- 
posit on books; and (4) a meeting 
scheduled in April for all librarians 
and trustees in the Quad City area. 
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Rock River Valley Film Cooperative 


GRACE CIPPERLY 
Film Librarian, Rockford Public Library 


The Rock River Valley Film Co- 
operative is the latest of the Illinois 
film co-operatives to be organized, 
and it may seem presumptuous for 
a representative of an infant organi- 
zation to tell others how to go about 
getting a co-operative started. A 
member from any of the three older 
co-operatives—the Quad City—Scott 
County, Illinois Valley, or Northern 
Illinois Film Cooperative — could, I 
am sure, make a more comprehensive 
blueprint. On the other hand it is 
possible our early struggles, which are 
still going on, may hearten other 
groups into saying, “We can do like- 
wise.” 

The three main factors in organ- 
izing a film co-operative are: (1) 
having a real desire to give service of 
the best kind to a community; (2) 
mustering the minimum number of 
libraries to function; and (3) getting 
outside expert help. 

As film librarian of the Rockford 
Public Library, which has for a num- 
ber of years maintained a film library 
stocked with so-called “free films,” I 
have often been at a loss to supply 
educational films which patrons re- 
quested. At such times, I wished that 
the Rockford library could belong to 
a film co-operative. Just wishing is as 
far as I got until brighter prospects 
appeared at the annual conference of 


the Illinois Library Association in 
1958. At that time I talked with 
representatives from nearby libraries 
and found several librarians who were 
interested in a new film service for 
their libraries or in the enlargement 
of their present facilities. 

At this point some expert advice 
was needed; fortunately it was at 
hand. The Audio-Visual Committee 
of the Illinois Library Association, 
then under the chairmanship of Colin 
Lucas, suggested that the next step 
toward forming a co-operative was to 
poll the libraries within a workable 
area to determine if they were inter- 
ested in such a project. 

Librarians in the Rockford area 
expressed an interest in the proposed 
co-operative, and a meeting was 
scheduled with the Audio-Visual 
Committee. On May 1, 1959, the 
Audio-Visual Committee, headed this 
time by the 1959 chairman, Charles 
D. De Young, met at Rockford with 
representatives from Dixon, Rochelle, 
South Beloit, Rockton, Freeport, and 
Rockford libraries. The members of 
the Audio-Visual Committee dis- 
cussed in detail the co-operatives al- 
ready functioning and explained the 
rules and regulations that must be 
met before a co-operative could be 
formed. 

The regulations drafted by the 
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Audio-Visual Committee are: (1) A 
minimum of five libraries must par- 
ticipate. (2) One library must be 
designated as administrative head- 
quarters. (3) Certain equipment must 
be available—projectors, splicers, re- 
winds, shipping cases, etc. Béiblio- 
graphic material such as the Educa- 
cators Guide to Free Films and 
Educational Film Guide should also 
be available. (4) Libraries wanting 
financial assistance to establish a 
film co-operative should apply to the 
Audio-Visual Committee or the IIli- 
nois State Library. If the committee 
approves such a request, a recom- 
mendation is made to the State 
Library, which may appropriate 
money, providing the co-operative 
has matching funds. 

Reviewing the above main points 
one by one, we felt we could qualify 
on each point: (1) There were six 
libraries ready to participate. (2) 
Rockford, as the largest library with 
an already existent film library, could 
qualify as an administrative center. 
(3) Equipment was available. (4) 
The six libraries pledged to raise 
$2,500.00. 

We again contacted the Audio- 
Visual Committee, which requested 
that we draft a proposal for the es- 
tablishment of the organization. This 
proposal was written and submitted 
to the committee and the Illinois 
State Library; it was approved by 
both groups. The State Library al- 
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lotted $5,000.00 for the project. An 
agreement was drawn up and signed 
by representatives of both parties. On 
August 13, 1959, the Rock River 
Valley Film Cooperative became an 
operating organization. Officers were 
chosen and an agreement was made 
to have regular monthly meetings to 
set policies and to preview films for 
purchase. 

The co-operative has had two 
meetings since August 13. A consti- 
tution is being considered and a con- 
siderable number of films have been 
previewed. The following films have 
been purchased: “The Cuckoo Clock 
that Wouldn’t Cuckoo,” “Ti-Jean 
Goes Lumbering,” “Four Friends,” 
“The Major Religions of the World,” 
“Christmas through the Ages,” “De- 
cision at Williamsburg,” and “Russia.” 

Previewing films is a long and 
tedious process, and since the films 
obtained with state funds must be 
purchased by July 1, 1960, it has 
been decided that some films will be 
purchased without preview. They are 
to be selected from lists of films 
which have been purchased by the 
three other co-operatives. 

It is true there is much work ahead, 
but I believe I am speaking for all 
the members when I say we are 
happy to be part of a co-operative 
and feel that we can continue to give 
an increasing amount of film service 
to our patrons. 








The Audio-Visual Institute of 
DuPage County 


JAMES BOULA 


Consultant, Instructional Materials 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield 


_— IS THE STORY of how forty- 
eight public schools and twelve 
private schools work together with 
the County Superintendent’s Office 
to improve learning and instruction 
in DuPage County. 

DuPage County teachers had been 
using audio-visual materials for years, 
but problems existed. One problem 
was to secure the right film at the 
time it could best be used in teaching 
a particular concept or unit. Individ- 
ual school districts found it difficult 
to provide the full range of materials 
necessary for good instruction. The 
districts also found that some pro- 
fessional direction was needed to in- 
sure efficient selection, distribution, 
and utilization of audio-visual ma- 
terials. Effective solutions to these 
problems seemed to call for a co- 
operative approach. 

Feeling that all schools in the 
county would share in the benefits of 
a co-operative instructional materials 
center, DuPage County administra- 
tors joined with the office of the 
County Superintendent of Schools to 
create the Audio-Visual Institute of 
DuPage County (AVID). They gave 
careful study to the problems of or- 


ganization, finance, staff, and ma- 
terials. AVID, with thirty-two mem- 
ber districts, began the distribution 
of instructional materials in the fall 
of 1956. 


MATERIALS AND DISTRIBUTION 


The first task the new co-operative 
set for itself was to provide an ade- 
quate collection of materials directly 
correlated with the curricula of the 
member schools. AVID began wth 
a basic collection of four hundred and 
twenty-five 16 mm sound films. 

Knowing the importance of having 
teaching materials at hand at the 
time they are needed, AVID estab- 
lished policies encouraging effective 
scheduling of the films in the collec- 
tion. 

Teachers are encouraged to make 
reservations in advance, but reserva- 
tions beyond a sixty-day period are 
not accepted. Films may be reserved 
as late as Thursday noon preceding 
the week of utilization. Spontaneous 
booking of films can be arranged any 
day if the district will arrange for 
pick-up at the county office. Teachers 
may also telephone requests directly 
to the County Superintendent’s Of- 
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Does AVID have this material? 


fice. Confirmation of scheduling is 
given immediately on telephone calls 
and written confirmation is returned 
to schools making their requests by 
mail. While no agency distributing 
instructional materials can guarantee 
that every request will be satisfied on 
the preferred date, AVID’s reports, 
which have been carefully kept, show 
a remarkable record of success in 
providing the materials when they 
are needed. 

An unusually effective system of 
distribution has contributed greatly 
to the success of AVID. On-time de- 
livery of the films is assured by a 
contracted service which picks up 
films at the county office each Mon- 
day morning and delivers them to the 





Ready for packing. 
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designated school buildings. The 
films are collected from the schools 
each Friday and returned to the 
center. They are inspected, repaired, 
and repacked for Monday’s delivery. 
This gives each school a minimum 
of. three days in which to use the 
films. 

AVID provides multiple copies of 
many titles to keep unfilled requests 
to a minimum. AVID is also pres- 
ently planning to cross-reference title 
listings to permit substitutions where- 
ever possible. Effective distribution 


ca 





Checked off and scheduled. 


has encouraged usage so that each 
participating district regardless of 
size has access to the entire collection. 


FINANCING THE CO-OPERATIVE 
CENTER 


Realizing that adequate financial 
support is essential, an equitable and 
realistic arrangement has been made. 
The amount and kinds of materials 
to be distributed, the personnel 
needed, and the range of services to 
be provided were considered in this 
arrangement. The thirty-two original 
members obligated themselves to a 
minimum three-year membership to 
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Packing model for shipment. Packing films for shipment. 


Loading for delivery. 
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provide a large enough base for the 
acquisition of a collection. A new 
school district now applying for 
membership is asked to remain the 
same number of years to establish 
a reasonable equity in the collection. 

The present method of financing 
the program is based on an annual 
per pupil charge of fifty cents for 
each child enrolled in a member dis- 
trict on the fifteenth of September of 
the school year. Twenty-five cents is 
charged for each kindergarten child. 

A delivery service charge of $50.00 
per year is assessed for each stop 
within a school district. The films 
are delivered to each school in a box 
assigned to that school. The member 
district assumes the $3.00 cost for 
each of the boxes needed. 

Another important source of finan- 
cial assistance to AVID is the County 
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Board of Supervisors, which has rec- 
ognized the importance of the pro- 
gram since its inception. The board 
has provided clerical personnel to 
handle film bookings, equipment for 
film storage and inspection, and space 
for the entire operation. These im- 
portant contributions not only greatly 
increase the effectiveness of AVID 
but also represent a substantial sav- 
ings to the member school districts. 
Last year, a new opportunity to in- 
crease the resources of AVID became 
available through the provisions of 
the Illinois program for Title III of 
the National Defense Education Act. 
To take advantage of this unique op- 
portunity to expand the science, 
mathematics, and modern foreign 
language materials of the center, each 
of the public school members con- 
tributed an additional twenty cents 





The A-V Room has five hundred square feet of space. 
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Inspecting and rewinding films. 


per pupil. In this way 110 films and 
14 science and health models were 
added to the AVID collection. One 
half of the cost of this expansion was 
reimbursed through the provisions of 
the Act. 

Cost factors in the program have 
been compared to other methods of 
organization and distribution. For 
example, Fenton High School bor- 
rowed 411 films from AVID during 
1957-1958. To borrow these same 
films from rental sources at a low 
average rental of $2.00 per film would 
have cost the school $822.00. Through 
membership in AVID, Fenton High 
School’s cost was only $406.00. To 
purchase these films would cost ap- 
proximately $31,000.00. Assuming 
that this tremendous cost for mate- 
rials could be amortized over a 
maximum ten-year period, the cost 
to an individual district would be at 


least $3,100.00 per year, without con- 
sidering processing and scheduling 
costs. 

The sharing of costs is an im- 
portant advantage of participation in 
AVID. The only appropriate guide, 
however, to its value is AVID’s evi- 
dent contribution to the instructional 
programs in DuPage County. 

The nature of a co-operative audio- 
visual program such as AVID de- 
mands the provision of sufficient 
personnel to carry out the variety of 
professional, clerical, and technical 
functions essential to effective opera- 
tion. 

In DuPage County everyone gets 
into the act. AVID has a Board of 
Control consisting of representatives 
of the member schools. These repre- 
sentatives set the policies of the cen- 
ter and authorize contracts for ma- 
terials and services. The County 
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Superintendent, Roy DeShane, and 
his assistants, Merrill Gates and Mrs. 
Lois Kelso, interpret these policies 
and are responsible for scheduling 
and distributing the materials. 
They have the further responsibility 
of providing assistance in the effective 
utilization of the materials through 
the preparation of catalogs and sub- 
ject listings. Each teacher’s plan book 
contains a list of films available for 
his grade level and subject area. 
The administrative staff of AVID 
also works with the member schools 
to help train teachers and students in 
the use of audio-visual equipment 
and in the techniques of good film 
utilization. Other in-service training 
provided by the staff includes yearly 
conferences and audio-visual exhibits 
to keep teachers informed of new 
developments in the field. 
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Elsie Steben, receptionist for the 
County Superintendent’s Office, has 
the major duty of scheduling the 
films and other instructional mate- 
rials. The technical functions of 
AVID are handled by two college 
students who inspect, 
rewind the films. 

Teachers are encouraged to rec- 
ommend new instructional materials 
which they would like to have con- 
sidered as additions to the AVID 
collection. These materials are pre- 
viewed by the teachers, and their 
suggestions are forwarded to the co- 
operative staff. These suggestions are 
then reviewed by the board and 
added in relationship to their contri- 
bution to the balanced collection, 
covering all grade levels and subject 
areas. 


repair, and 





Curriculum Library 
Merrill Gates and Lois Kelso 
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Textbook Review 


Old Records Storage Room 
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AVID Topay 


Today AVID is enthusiastically 
accepted by the teachers and admin- 
istrators of its member districts be- 
cause of its contribution to the in- 
structional program. Though only 
four years old it can offer a wide 
range of materials and services. More 
than 1,300 films and 14 science and 
health models form the basic collec- 
tion, representing all subject areas of 
grades K-12. Today the collection 
has an average weekly circulation of 
more than 500 films and models. 
Services offered to member schools 
include: advisory help on audio- 
visual problems, in-service training 
for teachers, efficient transportation 
of materials to and from the schools, 
and spontaneous scheduling of films, 
catalogs, and film lists for every 
grade level and subject area. 


AVID members enjoy additional 


benefits which are available to all 
schools in the county. The County 
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Superintendent’s Office (2,500 square 
feet) carries on its regular function 
of certification and other necessary 
administrative duties. The co-opera- 
tive efforts shown by member districts 
have spread to other services also. 
A room is provided for the inspection 
of new textbooks by teachers and 
administrators. A special education 
office is also housed in the County 
Superintendent’s Office. 

The leadership and co-operative 
spirit engendered by the member dis- 
tricts in their efforts to provide ade- 
quate instructional materials for the 
teachers and pupils of DuPage 
County through the organization of 
AVID have permeated other functions 
to the advantage of the general edu- 
cational program. An optimistic atti- 
tude exists for the further expansion 
of services. The citizens of DuPage 
County must feel justly proud of this 
service and should be congratulated 
for their co-operative spirit and able 
leadership. 








Film Service 
University of Illinois 


THOMAS H. BOARDMAN 
Supervisor, Visual Aids Service, University of Illinois 


IBRARIANS may often have the 

opportunity to help some church 
or civic group plan a program in 
which the use of a motion picture 
would be helpful. At your disposal is 
one of the largest and most diversified 
film libraries in the United States. 
The film library of the Visual Aids 
Service of the University of Illinois 
not only has educational films, but 
a large selection of films to serve the 
varied types of community organiza- 
tions who want information as well 
as entertainment. 

For a time there was an arrange- 
ment between the Illinois State Li- 
brary and the Visual Aids Service 
whereby local libraries, through the 
purchase of coupons, could obtain 
films at a reduced rental rate. This 
arrangement was discontinued for 
several reasons, one being that sev- 
eral film producers established a 
compulsory rental rate to which 
coupons could not apply. This caused 
such a confusion in bookkeeping that 
the only possible solution was to ap- 
ply the same rental policy to all 
customers. 

Films from the Visual Aids Service 
are available to any responsible in- 
dividual or group who is willing to 


pay the rental fee. Films that are 
available are now listed in a series 
of subject-area catalogs rather than 
in one large, all-inclusive catalog. 
This makes it easier and faster to 
locate films in specific areas of in- 
terest. Not all of the subject-area 
catalogs have been published, but 
upon request you will receive the 
eleven that have and the remainder 
upon publication. 

New films are constantly being 
added to our library that won’t be 
listed in the catalogs. If you will 
write us about some film title not 
listed, or if you will give us an idea 
about the type of program for which 
you are trying to locate an appro- 
priate film, our booking clerks will be 
happy to give you all the assistance 
possible. 

Sometimes an organization will 
also inquire about the availability of 
equipment or a projectionist. If these 
cannot be supplied by the library, 
the local camera store may have 
equipment that can be rented. Quite 
often some member may own or at 
least know how to operate the pro- 
jector, but possibly the best single 
source of both equipment and pro- 
jectionists will be the audio-visual 
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department of the local high school. 
I suggest contacting the local audio- 
visual director to find out the local 
policy, and if high school students 
are used as projectionists, there 
should be a predetermined rate set to 
pay for their service. 

In most instances the library will 
serve as an informational center with 
the different organizations actually 
placing the order, receiving the film, 
and being responsible for its use and 
prompt return. Of course the library 
can assume all the responsibilities 
connected with the film rental, but 
this could get quite involved. Under 
any circumstances the librarian 
should know and inform the customer 
about certain rules regarding the use 
of films from the Visual Aids Service 
of the University of Illinois: 

1. Order the films as far in ad- 
vance of the use date as pos- 
sible. Give the title exactly as it 
is in the catalog. If there should 
be two films with the same title, 
list the initials of the producer. 

2. List a second and third choice 
of titles in the event your first 
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choice is not available on the 
desired date. 


3. Give complete, accurate mailing 
and billing instructions. Billing 
will be made by the University 
Bursar’s Office shortly after the 
film has been used. 


4. Return the film no later than 
the day following its use. If a 
film is not returned promptly 
and we must cancel a booking, 
the customer holding the film 
will be billed for the additional 
charges. 


5. Please use our return label, and 
films do not have to be insured. 


6. Customers will be charged for 
damage to new or undamaged 
prints. 

7. Films marked TFC may be 
used only by schools. 


I am sure that if local libraries will 
let local organizations know of this 
service, and if you will give us the 
opportunity to help you, the libraries 
can discover or enlarge a whole new 
field of community service. 








Growing Pains for Audio-Visual 
Co-ordinators 


MILTON D. THOMPSON 
Assistant Director, Illinois State Museum, Springfield 


n= THAT the mechanical devices 
such as projectors are becoming 
commonplace in our schools, films, 
slides, filmstrips, tape recordings, and 
records are becoming increasingly 
available from a myriad of sources. 

The traffic control for this mate- 
rial is increasing in complexity. The 
problems of booking, receiving, dis- 
tributing, and returning this valuable 
and expensive equipment is becoming 
severely aggravated. 

Many a teacher has been able to 
locate, receive, use, and return her 
own material and keep it straight. 

We who operate loan services have 
had to develop elaborate systems for 
handling the traffic at our end, but 
up until recently, the schools have 
been able to handle their end of the 
problem on an individual, record-free 
system of asking, receiving, using, 
and returning the material. 

But today, individual schools re- 
ceive great quantities of this material 
from many sources. The film ship- 
ments particularly are received in the 
principal’s office or by a director or 
co-ordinator of audio-visual aids. 


Reprinted from Educational Press Bulletin, 
February, 1959, pp. 12-13. 


The shipments, once they are un- 
packed, are distributed to many dif- 
ferent teachers. They are so co- 
ordinated that a given shipment of 
material from one source will be 
broken up and routed to a variety of 
classrooms where it is combined with 
materials from other sources to fill 
the requirements of a particular 
teacher’s course of study. 

Here in Illinois, the sources of 
supply vary greatly. A few of these 
sources are: commercial loan serv- 
ices, not-for-profit rental agencies 
such as the University of Illinois, 
specialized free government loan 
services such as the Illinois State 
Museum, private welfare agencies 
such as the Illinois Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, commercial free services 
such as the Bell Telephone Company, 
county film libraries, and local school 
district audio-visual departments. 

During this school year, those of us 
who operate such loan services are 
experiencing a tremendous increase 
in the number of films that go astray. 

The troubles include a variety of 
problems such as: (1) We send a 
shipment of three films to a school 
and get back only two. (2) We re- 
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ceive our shipping case, our film can 
and some other service’s film in it. 
(3) We receive all our right films, 
cans and shipping cases back, but the 
films are in the wrong can. (4) We 
receive our films back late as much 
as a week to six weeks. (5) A film 
goes astray in the mails and the 
school has no recorded record as to 
when they mailed it back, or even 
whether or not they received it. 

When you add all these errors at 
the school to those we and the post 
office make, it seriously reduces the 
educational impact of these audio- 
visual aids. 

We are constantly working to re- 
duce our points of possible error to 
an absolute minimum to increase the 
efficiency of our methods of booking, 
servicing, and delivering these mate- 
rials to you. We are indebted to the 
post office personnel for their efficient 
handling of this constantly growing 
service at reduced rates at a time 
when all other postal services have 
increased in cost. 

My purpose in this article is to 
point up the necessity of each school 
that receives such material develop- 
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ing a system whereby they can keep 
track of this expensive material. 

Some one person or office in each 
school needs to know what is re- 
quested, when it is to arrive, what the 
class schedule is, and when it is to be 
returned. 

They further need a record system 
showing: (1) when it arrived, and 
(2) when and how it was returned. 

They also need an inspection sys- 
tem. Is the right film in the right 
can and in the right shipping case? 

After all, you are responsible for 
returning the material you received to 
the service from which it came. 

To those of you who have good 
systems for control of this costly and 
fragile material, we are most ap- 
preciative. Judging from our experi- 
ence, approximately one-third of the 
school systems that use our material 
have devised good practical working 
systems for keeping track of the ma- 
terial we ship them. We thank you 
and urge all other schools to give 
serious consideration to the problem 
as it applies to them and install ade- 
quate working procedures. It is your 
responsibility. 








Sources of Free Films 


MRS. KATHRYN DEVEREAUX 
Librarian, Moline Public Library 


Rew FOLLOWING list suggests sources of sponsored films suitable for use 
and distribution through public libraries. The free-loan films listed under 
each source are a small sampling of the films available. They may be bor- 
rowed for a normal loan period, or depending on arrangement with the sponsor 
or his distribution agent, they may be secured on a short- or long-term basis. 
These films are in general considered to have a serious purpose beyond their 
sales or public relations function. 


It is suggested that, as an aid in planning film programs, public libraries 
subscribe to Educators Guide to Free Films, published annually by Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 


United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ARIZONA AND ITS NATURAL RESOURCES color sd 30 min 
CALIFORNIA AND ITS NATURAL RESOURCES color sd 30 min 
IDAHO AND ITS NATURAL RESOURCES color sd 30 min 
NEVADA AND ITS NATURAL RESOURCES color sd 30 min 
OKLAHOMA AND ITS NATURAL RESOURCES color sd 30 min 
OREGON AND ITS NATURAL RESOURCES color sd 30 min 
TEXAS AND ITS NATURAL RESOURCES color sd 30 min 
WASHINGTON AND ITS NATURAL RESOURCES color sd 30 min 
WEST VIRGINIA AND ITS NATURAL RESOURCES color sd 30 min 
WYOMING AND ITS NATURAL RESOURCES color sd 30 min 
These films give a brief history of the state, point out places of interest, and 


generally cover the natural resources of the state. Major cities and places of 
cultural and historical interest are included. 


THE PETRIFIED RIVER color sd 28 min 


This film shows how uranium was deposited far back in geological times. It tells 
about the search for this precious metal on the Colorado plateau, and how it is 
mined and milled. It also shows some ways the atom’s energy is being put to work 
for the benefit of mankind. 
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Shilin Film Service, the News of the Day Building, 450 West 56th Street, 
New York 19, New York. 
CHILDREN OF THE SUN color sd 20min (Incan Civilization) 
FALLEN EAGLE color sd 20 min (Sioux Indians) 
GIANT OF THE NORTH color sd 20min (Alaska Indian Groups) 
MIRACLE ON THE MESA color sd 20min (Hopi Indians) 
PUEBLO HERITAGE color sd 20 min (Pueblo Indians) 
SEMINOLES OF THE EVERGLADES color sd 20 min (Seminole Indians) 
SONG OF THE FEATHERED SERPENT color sd 20 min (Mexican Indian 
Culture) 

SPIRIT IN THE EARTH color sd 20min (Indian Folklore) 
This series on the first Americans is considered excellent material for educational 
use. Groups should be aware that the series is sponsored by the P. Lorillard Com- 


pany, makers of Old Gold cigarettes. Advertising is at a minimum and does not 
detract from the over-all educational value of the films. 


United States Department of Interior, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
OUTBOARD FISHERMAN, U.S.A. color sd 27 min 
PACIFIC HALIBUT FISHING color sd 16 min 
SHRIMP TIPS FROM NEW ORLEANS color sd 14 min 
IT’S THE MAINE SARDINE color sd 18 min 
FRESH OUT OF THE WATER color sd 14min 


These films are useful to groups interested in fishing, both commercial and sport, 
and in fish as food. (Recipes are given in “Shrimp Tips from New Orleans.”) 


Shell Oil Company, Film Library, 624 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. 
THE FOSSIL STORY color sd 20 min 
THE HISTORY OF THE HELICOPTER b/w sd 25 min 


Illinois Bell Telephone Company. (See local office or district office in area 
for booking or deposit arrangements.) 
BROAD LAND, NARROW WATER color sd 20 min 
ILLINOIS HOLIDAY color sd 28 min 
PARTY LINES color sd 15 min 


National Film Board of Canada, 111 North Wabash, Suite 1412, Chicago 2, 
Illinois. (Write for their catalog of films about Canada, many of which are 
readily available to libraries in Illinois on a short- and long-term loan basis.) 


National Conference of Christians and Jews, 300 Empire Building, Des 
Moines 9, Iowa. 


COMMENCEMENT b/w sd 22 min 
THE GREENIE b/w sd 10 min 
Both films deal with prejudice, and are especially useful for church groups. 
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Bell Aircraft Corporation, Photographic Department, P. O. Box 1, Buffalo 5, 
New York. 
FLIGHT TO THE FUTURE color sd 22 min 
NEW ACT ON THE HIGH WIRE color sd _ 10 min 
POSTMEN OF THE SKIES color sd 14 min 
REPORT ON JET PROPULSION color sd 30 min 


These films show the Bell experimental planes and the utilization of helicopters in 


various services. 


State of Colorado Advertising and Publicity Department, Capitol Building, 
Denver 2, Colorado. 
GOIN’ FISHING color sd 27 min 
SUNRISE SLOPE OF COLORADO ROCKIES color sd 31 min 
COLORADO SKILAND color sd 28 min 
COLORADO’S MYSTERY MESA color sd 14 min 
COLORADO COLOR CARNIVAL color sd 28 min 
FISHING IN THE CLOUDS color sd 13 min 


These titles and many others are available on short-term loans, not longer than 
one month. 


Florida Development Commission, Carlton Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 
SILVER SPRINGS: GLASS BOTTOM BOAT color sd 13% min 
FASCINATING FLORIDA KEYS color sd 25 min 
SILVER SPRINGS: REPTILE INSTITUTE color sd 13% min 
FLORIDA, SPORTSMEN’S PARADISE color sd 27 min 
ST. AUGUSTINE color sd 20 min 
BONEFISH ON THE FLYROD b/w sd 25 min 
BIRDS OF A FLORIDA MARSH color sd 14% min 


These titles and many others on the scenery, sports, and history of the state of 
Florida are available for short-term loans, not longer than one month. 


Johnson and Johnson, Merchandising Services, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
HELP WANTED b/w sd 22 min (First Aid and Artificial Respiration) 


Smith, Kline and French Laboratories, Medical Film Center, 1500 Spring 
Garden Street, Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania. 
WORLD ALONE color sd 25 min 
THE LENGTHENING SPAN b/w sd 30 min 
WE, THE MENTALLY ILL b/w sd 28 min 


United Israel Appeal, 18 East 66th Street, New York 21, New York. 
ACRE, OLD-NEW City b/w sd 15 min 
BEN GURION, BUILDER OF A NATION b/w sd 21 min 
DAYS TO REMEMBER color sd 15 min 
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Ford Motor Company, Public Relations Film Library, the American Road, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 


ON IMPACT b/w sd 14 min 

TOMORROW MEETS TODAY color sd 25 min 

CRASH AND LIVE b/w sd 25 min 

FREEDOM OF THE AMERICAN ROAD b/w sd 27 min 
PLAY BALL, SON b/w sd 15 min 

AMERICAN COWBOY color sd 30 min 

BIG RACE color sd 11 min 


American and National Leagues of Professional Baseball Clubs, Motion Pic- 
ture Division, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
WORLD SERIES 1957 b/w sd 40 min 
WORLD SERIES 1958 b/w sd 40 min 


Chicago Tribune, Motion Picture Bureau, 33 West Madison Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
TREES TO TRIBUNES color sd 43 min 
1957 ALL STAR FOOTBALL GAME b/w sd 40 min 


General Motors Corporation, Public Relations Staff, Film Library, 3044 West 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


FAITH IN BOYS color sd 28 min (Soap Box Derby) 

HEADED IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION color sd 29min (Soap Box Derby) 
FISHIN’ FOR FUN color sd 22 min 

HOW NOT TO CONDUCT A MEETING b/w sd_ 10min 


Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Tractor Group, Main Office, Box 
512, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
ALASKA HOLIDAY color sd 22 min 
GRASS ROOTS AMBASSADORS color sd 30 min 
EVANGELINE LAND color sd 30 min 
NAVAJO DAM color sd _ 10 min 


Association Films, Incorporated, 561 Hillgrove Avenue, La Grange, Illinois. 
(Write for catalog of films available for spot bookings and short-term 
loans.) 

LIVING CIRCLE color sd 13% min 

WHY THE KREMLIN HATES BANANAS color sd 11% min 
A CHANGING LIBERIA color sd 22 min 

YOUR SAFETY FIRST color sd 12% min 

DECORATE FOR LIVING color sd 20 min 
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Mississippi Agricultural and Industrial Board, P. O. Box 849, 1504 State 
Office Building, Jackson 106, Mississippi. 
THE MAGNOLIA STATE color sd 19 min 
NATCHEZ PILGRIMAGE color sd 17 min 
MISTRESS OF THE MISSISSIPPI color sd 14% min 
FROM NATCHEZ TO BILOXI color sd 24 min 


Simplex Time Recorder Company, Gardner, Massachusetts. 
JOURNEY INTO FRIENDSHIP color sd 28% min (U.S. Teen-agers in 
Trinidad) 
THREE FLAGS FOR FRIENDSHIP color sd 28% min (Trinidad Teen- 
agers in U.S.) 


Santa Fe Film Bureau, 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
SAN FRANCISCO color sd 30 min 
ARTS AND CRAFTS OF THE SOUTHWEST INDIANS color sd 22 min 
INDIAN CEREMONIALS color sd 18 min 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HOLIDAY color sd 28 min 
SPORTS OF THE SOUTHWEST color sd 18 min 


Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 
DOORWAY TO DEATH color sd 12 min 
SECONDS COUNT b/w sd 8 min 
AIM FOR SAFETY color sd 17 min 
HOOK, LINE AND SAFETY color sd 17 min 
SAFE ON TWO WHEELS b/w sd 10 min 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, One Madison Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. 
MR. FINLEY’S FEELINGS color sd 10min (Mental Health) 


Farm Film Foundation, 1731 Eye Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


HOW TO RAISE A BOY b/w sd 27 min 
STORY OF HUMAN ENERGY color sd 9 min 


Modern Talking Picture Service, Incorporated, 216 East Superior Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. (Many films available for spot bookings. Write for list.) 


Bendix Products Division, Film Production Department, Bendix Aviation 
Corporation, South Bend 20, Indiana. 


AIR POWER ’56 color sd 25 min 
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Films Recommended for 


Public Libraries 


RAY HOWSER 
Assistant Librarian, Peoria Public Library 


greeny the differences in needs and interests from one community to 
another, the Audio-Visual Committee of the Illinois Library Association 
feels that some common ground exists among Illinois libraries and the com- 
munities they serve. The committee offers this basic list of twenty-five 
recommended films with the full realization that several hundred worthy 
titles are being excluded. All of the recommended films are of high quality 
and represent a wide variety of subjects which should be of interest every- 
where. However, in compiling this list, the committee recognizes the obvious 
exclusion of titles which would meet a more popular public demand. For 
those who need a more extensive list from which to choose we recommend 
the ALA list, Films for Public Libraries, 1955, and its 1957 supplement. 


ANIMALS UNLIMITED 19%2 min sd color $180.00 Films of the Nations 
Distributors, Inc. 

One of the best Africa wild life films available. Features many of the three hundred 

animals and birds to be found in Kruger National Park. Excellent for all age groups. 


COMMENCEMENT 20 min sd b/w $35.00 United World Films 
Points up the need for a definite management policy regarding discriminatory practices. 
Excellent for business and industry groups, churches, and any group interested in 
human rights and brotherhood. 


COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITIES 11min sd b/w $50.00 McGraw-Hill Text 
Films 


Raises the question about one’s responsibilities to the community. Audience is invited 
to decide the matter. Will stimulate discussion in adult and teen-age groups. 


THE FACE OF LINCOLN 22 min sd b/w $78.00 Univ. of Southern Calif. 
Merrell Gage, the sculptor, narrates the life of Lincoln as he molds young Lincoln’s 
face in clay. Lines of age and responsibility are added as Gage completes his bio- 
graphical sketch. An Academy Award Winner. 


GOVERNMENT IS YOUR BUSINESS 30 min sd b/w $30.00 Christopher Film 
Productions 

A dramatic picture which points up every American citizen’s responsibilities toward 

government at all levels. A powerful discussion film suitable for young teens through 
adult groups. 
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GRANDMA MOSES 24min sd color $200.00 Film Images 
Shows the paintings of the famous American grandmother. Filmed on location in her 
farm home located in upstate New York. Narration by Archibald MacLeish adds 
a great deal to the understanding of the artist. Will create lively discussion in art 
groups. An inspirational film for senior citizen’s groups. 


THE HIGH WALL 32 min sd b/w $125.00 McGraw-Hill Text Films 
A powerful story which defines the roots of prejudice. An exceptionally good discussion 
film for teen-age and adult groups. 


HOW DO YOU KNOW ITS LOVE 13% min sd b/w $68.75 Coronet 
Intended to give young people a basis for thinking clearly about “being in love.” 
Explains certain factors that help in judging a mature love. Subject well handled; 
film well received by teen-age groups. 


HYMN OF THE NATIONS 28 min sd b/w $41.32 United World Films, Inc. 
Arturo Toscanini conducts the NBC Symphony Orchestra, the Westminster Choir 
and Jan Peerce, tenor, in a special broadcast of Verdi’s “(Hymn of the Nations.” 


THE KEY 31 min sd b/w $145.00 Natl. Assoc. of Mental Health 
A very recent up-to-date film about mental illness, mental institutions, and attitudes 
toward mental illness. Especially useful for informing lay audiences and stimulating 
discussion regarding local, state, and national needs and progress in the mental 
health field. 


LIFE OF CHRIST IN ART 30 min sd color $200.00 Coronet 
Through great art masterpieces this film recounts the major events in the life of Christ. 
A useful film for both religious and art groups. Acceptable to most denominations. 


LIFE OF THOMAS A. EDISON 30 min sd color $300.00 Almanac Films Inc. 
An outstanding biographical sketch of the life and era of the inventor, old film footage, 
photographs and visits to Edison’s homes and laboratories provide authentic back- 
ground for the film. Excellent for all age groups and especially for science-minded 
audiences. 


MADELINE 8min sd color 7 yr. lease $90.00 International Film Bureau 
Based on Ludwig Bemelman’s popular book of the intrepid Madeline. The familiar 
illustrations from the book have been animated in glowing colors by U.P.A. artists. 
A delight for audiences of all ages. 


MONARCH BUTTERFLY STORY 10 min sd color $100.00 Ency. Britannica 
Films, Inc. 
One of the best nature study films available. Shows life cycle of Monarch butterfly. 
Depicts beautifully the wonders of God’s world in nature; useful to churches in de- 
velopment of this theme as well as to Scouts and nature groups. 


ONE LITTLE INDIAN 16 min sd color $125.00 Natl. Film Bd. of Canada 
A high caliber safety film for children with a well-developed story line that holds 
attention. Depicts an Indian boy visiting a city for the first time as a member of 
a rodeo troupe. He performs his magic tricks and learns basic safety lessons concerning 
city traffic. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 22 min sd b/w $80.00 Natl. Film Bd. of Canada 
Demonstrates rules of parliamentary procedure and how they are used to facilitate the 
efficient conduct of a meeting. The do’s and don’ts are acted out for greater clari- 
fication. Excellent for all groups and suitable for a wide age level. 
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SILENT NIGHT: STORY OF THE CHRISTMAS CAROL 13 min sd color $125.00 
Coronet. 
Visualizes historical and dramatic factors contributing to the writing of the Christmas 
Carol in 1818. Tells of the village priest who wrote the words and the choirmaster 
who composed the music. Excellent for a wide age level. 


SKIPPY AND THE 3 R’S 29 min sd color $170.00 Natl. Ed. Assoc. 
A sympathetic demonstration of modern teaching methods aimed at rousing the child’s 
desire to learn for himself. Excellent for PTA groups, mother’s clubs, teacher training, 
and adult groups. 


STARS AND STRIPES ON DISPLAY 14min sd color $150.00 Indiana Univ. 
Introduces the flag of the United States of America through a narrator’s reading of the 
prose poem, “The Flag Speaks.” Relates this introduction to the place of our flag in 
our everyday life and poses questions relative to the principles of properly displaying 
and paying respect to our flag. 


STARS IN STRIPES 12 min sd color $110.00 McGraw-Hill Text Films 
The story of three tiger cubs born in the Bronx Zoo and raised in the apartment of one 
of the animal keepers. After three months in their foster home they were returned to 
the zoo. A delightful film for both children and adults. 


STEADFAST TIN SOLDIER 14 min sd color $145.00 Brandon Films 
A Danish culture film production. Animated toys act out Hans Christian Anderson’s 
tale of the one-legged tin soldier. A high caliber children’s film aided by a beautiful 
musical score. Appeals to children and many adults. 


THE TEENS 26 min sd b/w $140.00 McGraw-Hill Text Films 
Portrays normal behavior of three teenagers in the every day life of an urban middle- 
class family. Also shows the active interest and sympathy required by parents to help 
teenagers acquire adult behavior. Excellent for PTA, mother’s clubs, service clubs, 
teacher training and general adult groups. 


THE TOYMAKER 15 min sd b/w $75.00 Athena Films Inc. 
A puppet maker has the puppets play together happily until they discover differences 
in their appearance. These surface differences lead to conflict, until the two puppets 
realize what they have in common. The application of this simple principle to the 
problem of human rela‘ions is self-evident. 


TRUE STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR 33 min sd b/w $150.00 McGraw-Hill 
Text Films 
Actual record of the Civil War period, made up mostly of Mathew Brady’s original 
wet plate photographs. Surveys the Civil War, its causes, battles, leaders, and effects 
on the nation. Narrated by Raymond Massey. An Academy Award winner. Service 
clubs, historical societies, and general audience groups will find this useful. 


WORKSHOP FOR PEACE 29 min sd b/w $65.00 United Nations 
Films Division 
An explanation of the work of the United Nation’s agencies accompanies this tour of 
its headquarters in New York. A bird’s-eye view of the General Assembly, Trusteeship 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, and the Security Council. 








Art Collections for Public 
Libraries 


CHARLES D. DE YOUNG 
Circulation Librarian, University of Illinois 
Undergraduate Division, Chicago 


O START WITH, I think it wise to 

define exactly what I mean by 
color reproductions. By this term I 
mean a mechanically printed likeness 
of an art work, and in this instance, 
a likeness of a famous painting. I am 
also referring to mounted reproduc- 
tions—framed or unframed — and do 
not in any way mean these remarks 
to include picture-file materials. The 
term “art prints” has sometimes been 
used rather loosely in connection with 
this topic; but this term has too many 
meanings, for it can refer to anything 
made by hand processes, be it an 
etching, lithograph, mezzotint, wood- 
cut, or engraving. 

In developing a collection of color 
reproductions, there are several prob- 
lems that have to be faced and solved. 
These problems are (1) money; (2) 
sources of good reproductions; (3) 
sources of mounting board, matting, 
and frames; (4) storage of the pic- 
tures in the library; (5) cataloging 
and circulation procedures; and (6) 
development of a satisfactory case for 
carrying the borrowed pictures from 
and to the library. 

Color reproductions cost money, 
and a limited budget may be your 
first major hurdle. However, you do 


not need to think of a budget in terms 
of items costing $50.00 to $100.00 
each. Of course, there are framed re- 
productions in that price range, but 
the majority of the titles in a basic 
collection can be purchased for a great 
deal less. Color reproductions present 
mo more service problems than do 
other library materials; and even 
quite small libraries will find, if they 
carefully examine the matter, that 
they are in a position to handle such 
a collection. 

A big help to libraries here in IIli- 
nois is the recent development, by the 
State Library, of an experimental art 
loan collection. In this program, the 
extensive color reproduction holdings 
of the State Library are used to 
create circulating collections of 
twenty pictures each. In her article, 
“Picasso and the Public Library,” in 
the September, 1958, issue of I/linois 
Libraries, Carolyn Hayes describes 
how the first collection, which went 
to the Urbana Public Library, was 
“well received” and how it “brought 
a lot of favorable comment. .. . 
[Since January, 1958] fifteen libraries 
[have] borrowed a total of nineteen 
picture collections. . . . The ultimate 
aim of the experimental art collection 
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is to interest librarians in expanding 
their services to include prints.” If 
this art experiment continues to be 
a success, the State Library hopes to 
eventually develop some sort of a co- 
operative art circuit, with their own 
collection as the central pool. 

There are a number of sources for 
the purchase of color reproductions. 
You may be able to work through a 
local art dealer and receive good 
service, good value, and a good dis- 
count. Or you may wish to deal 
directly with an original source. For 
your information, here are a few rec- 
ommended outlets. In almost all 
instances they will, for an additional 
charge, mount, mat, and frame your 
pictures. 

1. New York Graphic Society, 95 
E. Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, also has a Chicago office 
located in the Merchandise Mart 
Plaza. They will send, without 
charge, actual prints for your inspec- 
tion; and if you contact the Chicago 
office, you may be able to get the 
loan of priced samples of frames. 
Their color reproductions are avail- 
able to schools, and, in some in- 
stances, to libraries at a 25 per cent 
discount. The unframed pictures run 
from $1.00 to $20.00; and their 
framed items range from $14.00 to 
$55.00. There is no sales tax, and no 
shipping charges are placed on orders 
of $100.00 or more. Framed repro- 
ductions of oil paintings are treated 
with a protective spray; reproduc- 
tions of water colors are generally 
framed under glass. One-sheet 
sketches of the lives of the artists 
represented in this collection are 
available on request. 
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2. Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
5th Avenue at 82nd Street, New York 
28, has a catalog, for sale at thirty- 
five cents, containing illustrations 
of over one hundred of their repro- 
ductions. Price and title lists are 
available for the asking. Their un- 
framed and unmounted color repro- 
ductions cost from fifteen cents to 
$20.00. Reproductions may be or- 
dered mounted on wall board ma- 
sonite panels and surfaced with a 
protective lacquer. The charge for 
this is $3.50. Prices for framing are 
computed in terms of linear feet and 
range from fifty cents to $2.00, de- 
pending upon finish and width of 
molding. 

3. Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 
53rd Street, New York City, has a 
free catalog of its color reproductions, 
which is available on request. The 
cost of unframed pictures ranges from 
$3.00 to $15.00. Frames are available 
for every reproduction in the collec- 
tion, and information and prices on 
these framed items are supplied upon 
request. A 25 per cent discount is 
given on color reproductions to mem- 
bers; however, no discount is given 
on frames. 

4. Other reliable sources are: The 
Art Institute of Chicago; Dr. Konrad 
Prothmann, 7 Soper Avenue, Baldwin, 
New York; Erich Hermann, Inc., 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 17; 
Artext Prints, Inc., Westport, Con- 
necticut; and Vilas-Mages, 2000-2010 
Carroll Avenue, Chicago. 

Some method of storage must be 
worked out before a library can really 
add a picture collection to its services. 
While the collection is small, simply 
putting them all on display around 
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the library is a safe and interesting 
solution. The walls, ends and tops of 
book stacks, window ledges, table 
tops, and even the top of the card 
catalog can be utilized. This will en- 
able the pictures to sell themselves to 
your patrons and will make the old 
place brighter than it has been since 
Carnegie signed the check. 

Once the collection starts to grow, 
however, some other method of stor- 
age is necessary. Vertical files are 
useful, but the picture has to be quite 
small to fit. The best solution is some 
method of wooden or metal bins. If 
of wood, these bins can be rather in- 
expensively constructed of plywood 
and masonite. Some of the large 
color reproductions in your collection 
may demand a few tall bins, ranging 
up to forty-five inches in height and 
possibly twelve inches in width. 
Medium-sized pictures need bins of 
up to thirty inches high, and the 
smaller ones can be squeezed nicely 
into bins up to twenty-five inches 
high. It is wise to have doors on the 
bins to help keep the pictures clean. 
The local carpenter whose daughter 
owes that large overdue fine might 
be a good one to approach with this 
problem. And there have been in- 
stances of harried librarians solving 
the problem by grabbing hammer and 
saw themselves. 

Cataloging an art collection will 
not be much of a problem so long as 
you keep the method as simple and 
practical as possible. You may, if 
you wish, assign simplified Dewey 
numbers, or you may even work out 
your own classification scheme. How- 
ever, I think the quickest and most 
useful method is to work out a file 
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under the artists’ last names. If your 
collection grows, you may then wish 
to adopt something like the Chicago 
Art Institute’s method of dividing the 
file alphabetically by country and 
under each country, alphabetically by 
artist. I think it is a waste of time 
to put in cards under the title, as 
there are just too many title versions 
of the same work. “Study in Black 
and Gray,” for example, is the official 
title given to the painting that is 
known the world over as “Whistler’s 
Mother.” 

The circulation procedures should 
also be kept simple and practical. 
Each librarian may wish to work out 
his own method, but for what they 
are worth, here are a few of my own 
suggestions. 

Using ordinary book cards, type in 
the artist’s name (last name first) 
and then the title—one card for each 
picture in the collection. Keep these 
cards in separate files at the check- 
out counter—one file marked “IN,” 
the other marked “out.” The cards 
for pictures not out on loan are filed 
alphabetically in the mn file. When 
someone wishes to take out a repro- 
duction, the card is pulled from its 
file, and the patron signs his name, 
address, and card number. At the 
end of the day, the card is counted 
with the day’s circulation and then 
filed by the artist’s name in the OUT 
file. When the picture is returned, the 
card is checked and filed back with 
the IN group. 

Card pockets and date-due slips 
can be attached directly to the back 
of the picture, but I do not recom- 
mend it. I feel that a card pocket is 
unnecessary, and you will find the 
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date-due slips are constantly tearing 
off. Stamping the date due or writing 
it in indelible ink on the backing 
paper of the reproduction, or on the 
carrying case, is the best method, 
I think. 

A label with the name of the 
artist, the title, and the name of the 
circulating library should be firmly 
attached to the back of each picture. 
It is also wise to insert on the back 
a few remarks about the title and the 
artist and a list of some pertinent 
books. The sketch sheets issued by 
the New York Graphic Society can 
be quite useful for this purpose. 

Most of the sources mentioned 
earlier have illustrated catalogs. Some 
can be procured at a small charge, 
others are available for the asking. 
When the illustrations of the color 
reproductions in your collection are 
cut out and mounted, a patron can 
thumb through them to see what is 
in the collection, regardless of what 
is out on loan. In this manner you 
can build up a backlog of reservation 
requests. These illustrations can be 
mounted artistically in a special note- 
book, or even be attached to the 3- 
by 5-inch catalog cards in your spe- 
cial art file. 

The length of the loan period and 
the number of reproductions a bor- 
rower can take out at one time should 
be based on the size of the collection. 
Some libraries use a twenty-eight day 
free-loan system, with a five cents per 
day fine thereafter. Others allow re- 
newal, and still others allow loans of 
three, six, and even twelve months. 
For further discussion on this point, 
I suggest you look up the article by 
Oscar Teller entitled, “Art For the 
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Home,” which appeared in the Sep- 
tember 15, 1955, issue of the Library 
Journal. Most of the libraries that 
have art collections seem to agree 
that not more than one or two titles 
at a time should be loaned to a 
family. 

Once you have reached the point 
where your collection is ready for 
circulation, you have to decide what 
to do about suitable carrying cases. 
If possible, some sort of case should 
be devised that will protect the pic- 
ture between the library and the 
home and back again. Such carrying 
cases protect the appearance of the 
reproduction and its mat and frame, 
so that a borrower will never be re- 
luctant to take out a picture because 
of its poor physical condition. 

Shopping bags with handles will do 
for some of the smaller items in the 
collection. Large-sized manila or 
red-rope envelopes, available from 
commercial sources, will take a few 
more, but the bulk of the collection 
will have to be otherwise provided 
for. You can always keep a roll of 
heavy wrapping paper handy and 
tear off a section each time’a picture 
goes out, but the borrower may have 
trouble rewrapping it for return. 
Newspapers, of course, should not be 
used, as the ink may rub off on the 
frame and the reproduction itself. 

Rose Miller, librarian of the Rock- 
ville Library in Montgomery County, 
Maryland, describes her solution of 
this problem in her article, “Walking 
Art Collection,” which appeared in 
the April 15, 1958, issue of the Library 
Journal. She writes, “We finally chose 
ordinary oil cloth and farmed it out 
to the staff and interested patrons, to 
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be stitched on sewing machines into 
plain open-end envelopes.” 

I suggest corrugated carrying cases. 
These are made by the Anchor Box 
and Paper Company, 1620 S. Canal 
Street, Chicago 16. They are avail- 
able in three sizes: 35-by-30-by-2 
inches, 28-by-24-by-1%2 inches, and 
22-by-18-by-1% inches. The larger 
size costs sixty cents each, the middle 
size, forty-eight cents, and the smaller, 
forty-three cents. The cases will 
securely hold and protect the picture. 
Glassed reproductions have been ac- 
cidently dropped while in a case, 
without any bad effects. 

Once you have worked out a pat- 
tern and decided on dimensions, I am 
sure that you can find a local box 
and paper company which will cut 
some to order at a lower cost than 
quoted above. I might add that com- 
pletely enclosing the picture in card- 
board is not necessary. A flat piece of 
corrugated board, cut to the approxi- 
mate size of the reproduction, can be 
fitted across the front and then tied 
in place. 

Before I leave this subject of carry- 
ing cases, I want to read a few ex- 
cerpts from some letters that came 
from public libraries with good-sized 
circulating art collections. These will 
show quite clearly, I believe, the 
variety of systems being used. 

The Louisville [Kentucky] Free 
Public Library writes: “We circulate 
framed color reproductions. We do 
not circulate unframed prints. There- 
fore, with glassed and framed items, 
we do not need carrying cases.” 

The New Orleans Public Library: 
“We do not have carrying cases for 
this purpose, since our experience has 
been that individual wrapping in 
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heavy kraft paper is more desirable 
than cases for protecting the prints.” 

The Denver Public Library: “The 
carrying cases we make ourselves in 
our workroom. They are constructed 
of a heavy red rope paper and put 
together with mystik tape. A handle 
made of tape about 1% inch wide is 
threaded through and under the en- 
velope to carry it with. A pocket, 
date slip and card are attached to the 
outside of the case for charging pur- 
poses.” 

In closing, I want to call your 
attention to the basic list of fifty 
color reproductions which Carolyn 
Hayes included with her article cited 
above. The list is rather conservative 
in taste, but is one that should prove 
popular as the core of almost any li- 
brary collection, inasmuch as public 
taste is mainly on the conservative 
side. From this basic core, a library 
will be in a good position to expand 
its collections in any way it chooses, 
be it in the direction of the works of 
early American artists, or more items 
of the Italian Renaissance, Mexican 
school, or modern school. 

For my final remarks I want to 
quote the last three sentences from 
Miss Hayes’ article. “What a chal- 
lenge for a librarian, in his own small 
way, to help give order to this chaos 
and acquaint his patrons with good 
art and the concepts and emotions it 
communicates! Through a small pic- 
ture collection he can help his patrons 
form their own artistic tastes and 
bring another dimension of color and 
enjoyment to their lives. The librar- 
ian himself may find working with 
pictures a stimulating experience that 
will add to his own knowledge of a 
dynamic field.” 


ee 





The Use of Filmstrips and Slides 


LISBETH COSGROVE 
Aurora Public Library 


N THE LAST twenty years librarians 
have seen great changes in ref- 
erence tools. The availability of ma- 
terials which previously were so diffi- 
cult to locate has given an impetus to 
reference work. Filmstrips and slides 
have their place with these tools in 
helping to improve the wealth of in- 
formation and efficiency of the li- 
brary. 

A filmstrip is a series of still pic- 
tures printed on a roll of 35 mm film. 
If it is a sound filmstrip it is accom- 
panied by a record which is played 
on a turntable revolving 33 1/3 times 
per minute. Regular slide-film pro- 
jectors must be used to project silent 
and sound films. However, both may 
be projected by the same equipment. 
The silent filmstrip is usually accom- 
panied by a script or lecture which is 
used to describe and explain the ma- 
terial presented in the filmstrip. 
Frequently the sound filmstrip is 
accompanied by a script which may 
be used to explain the material in the 
event the user has a silent instead of 
a sound filmstrip projector. 

Filmstrips are available in black 
and white and in color. The pictures 
may be either single or double. The 
size of the single frame or picture is 
one inch across and three-fourths of 
an inch high. The double frame is 1 


inch high and 1% inches wide. It 
may be printed either horizontally or 
vertically depending upon the subject 
matter. The double frame strip is run 
through the projector horizontally. If 
vertical frames occur, the strip can be 
turned from horizontal to vertical 
position, since projectors designed to 
take both single and double frames 
have swivel heads. Single frame strips 
may be projected on any filmstrip 
projector, but double frame strips can 
be used only in projectors designed 
for them. Filmstrips can be uniformly 
boxed in small tin, plastic, or paper 
cans, and they can be stored accord- 
ing to subject matter on shelves or in 
cabinets. 

A slide is a transparent picture pro- 
jected by shining light through it. 
The most widely used sizes of slides 
are 344-by-4 inches and 2-by-2 inches. 
Different projection equipment is re- 
quired for each. The 3%4- by 4-inch 
slide, known as the standard slide, 
consists of a drawing or photograph 
printed on a piece of glass or other 
transparent material enclosed in a 
frame. Because of the brightness and 
the sharpness of the picture, it is 
especially well adapted for fine art 
work. 

The 2-by-2 slide is a single or 
double frame of 35 mm film mounted 
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in a cardboard, glass, metal, or 
plastic slide mount. This slide is also 
made on Kodachrome film. Combi- 
nation projectors for filmstrips and 
2-by-2 slides are available. The 
Standard Filmstrip Previewer or 
home viewer can be used for individ- 
ual viewing of filmstrips and 2-by-2 
slides. Slides can be stored according 
to subject matter in boxes designed 
for them. 

The following four publications 
serve as useful sources for procuring 
filmstrips and slides: (1) Complete 
Index of Educational Filmstrips, 
Filmstrip Distributors, Madison, Wis- 
consin; (2) Educators Guide to Free 
Filmstrips, Educators Progress Serv- 
ice, Randolph, Wisconsin (published 
annually); (3) Filmstrip Guide to 
Free Filmstrips, H. W. Wilson Co., 
New York; and (4) Where to Buy 
2” By 2” Slides, Enoch Pratt Library, 
Baltimore (1953). Entries in the first 
three reference sources are arranged 
alphabetically by title and subject, 
with a concise annotation given for 
each title. The price, rental fee, and 
distributor are also listed. 

While the greatest use of filmstrips 
and slides is in the classroom for the 
purpose of instruction, their wide 
scope of subject matter also makes 
them useful to individual students 
and to adult groups. Visual materials 
such as pictures, diagrams, charts, 
and maps create a problem in small 
and medium-sized libraries as far as 
their procurement, availability, and 
housing are concerned. Filmstrips and 
slides can be a source for this type 
of material for they offer a large 
selection of subject matter, they are 
inexpensive, and they are easily 
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classified and stored. Requests for 
materials such as pictures of Shake- 
spearean characters, early theatres 
and castles, charts of early trade 
routes, biological diagrams, and his- 
torical maps can be filled by film- 
strips and slides. The Standard Film- 
strip Previewer or home viewer can 
be used to view this material. 

Adults, both individually and in 
groups, can be furnished excellent 
material on subjects for which it is 
important to have a visual presenta- 
tion. A few examples are principles 
of electricity, automobile mechanics, 
plant biology, human anatomy, free- 
hand drawing, jewelry making, dec- 
orating, and language skills. 

In group work the subject matter 
of the filmstrip or slide can be applied 
to the special interest of the group. 
For the camera club there are fil™- 
strips on the principles of photogra- 
phy followed by travelogues and 
other examples which show the ap- 
plication of the principles. The same 
type of information is available for 
sports clubs, garden clubs, history 
clubs, literary clubs, Scouts, and 
other community services. 

For the individual or group inter- 
ested in art history, slides furnish a 
clear and exact reproduction of the 
subject being studied. The Ryerson 
Library of the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago has a large and selective collec- 
tion of 3%- by 4-inch and 2- by 2- 
inch slides which they loan to pa- 
trons who can select and return the 
slides in person. For clubs and per- 
sonal use there is a charge of ten 
cents for each slide. Chicago bor- 
rowers may keep the slides four days, 
and borrowers beyond the city limits 
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may keep the slides for one week. 
Sixty slides may be taken at one 
time. 

Church groups have a wide selec- 
tion of subjects to choose from in the 
filmstrips and slides available. There 
are filmstrips on natural religion, 
Bible geography and history, Biblical 
biographies, creeds, art and symbol- 
ism in the church, sacraments, mis- 
sions, religious orders, and related 
subjects. This material can be used 
in the Sunday School, with adult 
classes, women’s groups, and men’s 
clubs in the church. 

The filmstrip is helpful in industry 
and business for on-the-job training 
purposes, in employee relations *pro- 
grams, safety programs and in meet- 
ings for labor union organizations, 
political parties and economic groups. 
While most business firms are aware 
of the existing materials which are 
applicable to their own need and pre- 
fer to own their own filmstrips, the 
library can keep them informed and 
furnish them with the related subjects 
which they may not know about. 

Filmstrips and slides can prove in- 
valuable in furnishing the library 
with a well-organized collection of 
local history. The need for pictures 
of early landmarks, modes of trans- 
portation, photographs of disasters, 
physical features, and maps becomes 
increasingly difficult to fulfill as this 
material, if it is available, becomes 
more worn and torn. Libraries have 
found the value of microfilming news- 
papers and other valuable documents. 
In the same way filmstrips can be 
made of pictorial materials thus pre- 
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serving them and at the same time 
providing a well-organized collection 
in a permanent form housed in a 
comparatively small space. Both 
filmstrips and slides can be made by 
local photographers at a compara- 
tively low cost. 

School libraries in Illinois utilize 
filmstrips and slides to a great extent. 
These media of communication are 
applicable to mass instruction. While 
filmstrips and slides must be closely 
correlated with text information and 
while they must by no means be 
thought of as a short cut to educa- 
tion, the retention of information by 
the student is enhanced by the use 
of pictures that visualize the concept 
being presented. 

At the present time little use is 
being made of filmstrips and slides 
in public libraries in Illinois. The 
Chicago Public Library, Peoria Pub- 
lic Library, and the Decatur Public 
Library are the only public libraries 
serving a population of forty thou- 
sand and over that have collections 
of their own. 

The Illinois State Library and the 
University of Illinois Visual Aids 
Service have filmstrips which they 
loan to libraries. Several public li- 
braries in Illinois borrow from these 
two sources. 

With the quality and quantity of 
filmstrips and slides available their 
potential use in libraries should be 
studied with care. There is a need for 
these media of communication, and 
with careful selection they can be a 
boon to the library. 











Stereo 


IRENE H. McDANIEL 


Record Librarian, Audio-Visual Department, 
Peoria Public Library 


| pncaoagee MAN’S adventures in 
quest of binaural sound have 
precipitated most public libraries 
headlong into a morass of bewilder- 
ment and problems at a time when 
they were slowly beginning to regain 
equilibrium from the impact of long- 
play high-fidelity recordings. Surely 
record rooms have had problems 
enough without opening both ears 
to stereophonic binaurality. 

The Peoria Public Library’s Audio- 
Visual Department may have listen- 
ed with more than one-half ear to 
the experimentations of stereophonic 
progress. If so, it was intellectual 
curiosity. No budget-minded tax- 
supported body is that progressive. 
However, fresh from the conquest of 
Christmas, 1958, came a vanguard of 
stereophiles, their ears tingling. They 
won permissive (monaural) attention 
and the promise of “some stereo in 
1959.” 

Monday, December 28, 1959, one 
year later, the record room of the 
Peoria Public Library resembled 
nothing so much as a huge game of 
musical chairs. One hundred twenty- 
six stereo discs, or 109 albums, trig- 
gered a rapacious version of the 
game. Patrons lined up at the check- 
in table, their eyes aglint for stereo 
albums, which are never allowed to 
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reach the comparative sanctity of the 
stereo shelf. It’s a progressive party, 
played in relays, and the game is so 
daily. By the time the line reaches 
the record librarian there are usually 
two discs left in play. 

Stereo, as a potential problem- 
child, must be looked squarely in the 
eye with no immediate diversion to 
the fascination of two-ears-become- 
two-mouths. Here are some of the 
problems: (1) purchase cost, avail- 
able budget; (2) percentage of stereo 
patrons; (3) delegating borrower re- 
sponsibility; (4) accessioning and 
cataloging; (5) jackets and housing; 
(6) special care, stereo durability; 
(7) circulation procedure; (8) selec- 
tion of recordings; (9) equipment for 
library use; and (10) potential com- 
munity needs. 

Stereo discs, per item, retail one 
dollar higher than monaural record- 
ings in each price bracket. If the 
library’s established discounts are 
substantial, this is not too terrifying. 
It does cut back the number of re- 
cordings provided for in the budget. 
Definitely, the size of the existing col- 
lection helps determine what per- 
centage may be expended for stereo 
experimentation. 

Of vital concern to the library and 
the library’s tax-paying patrons is the 
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community’s potential use of stereo 
recordings, the proportion of patrons 
who have stereophonic equipment, 
and the expansion in stereo sales 
which can be anticipated. Please re- 
member that it is not necessary to 
supply patrons with stereo discs only. 
Stereo equipment enhances the sound 
of all recordings, old and new. Do 
not overlook the fact, however, that 
new stereo users count on procuring 
all monaural recordings in pristine 
condition. 

There was mild panic among Hi-Fi 
users when we stocked the first stereo- 
phonic items, lest we might convert 
entirely to stereo, leaving them high 
and dry with only old and aging re- 
cordings to play. One hundred and 
twenty-five stereo discs compared to 
four thousand regular long-play re- 
cordings sounds less imposing than 
they first supposed. 

Confusion about stereo in the pub- 
lic mind led us to seek some assertion 
by the individual borrower that he 
actually had stereophonic equipment. 
The following card* was devised: 





NO NAME 

I hereby affirm that I have complete 
stereophonic equipment, which enables 
me to play both stereophonic and mono- 
phonic recordings, and I assume full re- 
sponsibility for the condition of the 
Library’s stereophonic recordings which 
I borrow. 





SIGNED 
ADDRESS 
DATE. TEL. 

















As of January 15, 1960, we had 
in our “stereo file” 235 cards repre- 
senting that number of family units. 


* Actual size of card is five-by-three inches. 
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All members of the family who have 
library cards are registered on the 
same card by name and number. 

For further distinction stereo re- 
cordings have a special shelf area. 
They are jacketed in the same size 
and type red-rope envelopes used for 
all our recordings, with the addition 
of an 11l-by-2 diagonal “STEREO” 
band in shocking pink. Stereo acces- 
sion numbering reads ST-1, ST-2, 
etc., compared to the 33-1, 78-1, 16-1 
regularly assigned to recordings in 
their rpm classifications. All stereo 
purchases are 33 1/3 rpm. These are 
cataloged in the technical processes 
department according to regular pro- 
cedures. Duplications are indicated 
on the monaural cards; for example, 
ST-62 is stamped on the 33-3846 
“Roger Wagner Chorale: Sea Chan- 
ties.” 

Recordings are considered expend- 
able. It has been the Peoria Public 
Library’s policy to accept the fact of 
“normal wear and tear.” Exceptional 
or direct damage, warp, and breakage 
require replacement at retail price 
by the borrower. All recordings are 
cleaned with a slightly dampened 
sponge as they are carded. Stereo 
recordings seem more delicate. (We 
have no check or proof for the rumors 
about their durability.) In general, 
owners of expensive stereophonic 
equipment tend to be more careful in 
handling the discs, obsessed as they 
are with the cost of perfection. To 
date, only three stereo discs in the 
collection have been damaged: one 
(marches) with a bad scratch, another 
slightly warped by car-heat in sum- 
mer, and a third broken by elbow- 


. ramming in a sudden car stop. Only 
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the latter has had to be removed from 
circulation. 

When the first spate of forty-five 
albums was put in circulation in 
May, 1959, loans were restricted to 
two albums. By summer these re- 
strictions were removed, and stereo 
recordings were circulated with regu- 
lar long-plays, six records for one 
week. Very few patrons will take all 
six in stereo. Stereoplronic recordings 
accounted for an average of 8 per cent 
of the total circulation for the last 
eight months of 1959. During De- 
cember, 1959, they represented 10 per 
cent of the total circulation (5,195 
recordings), although in number they 
are but 3 per cent of the 33 1/3 rpm 
recordings available. An average of 
20 stereophonic records per day was 
issued in January. Undoubtedly, if 
the supply were increased beyond 126 
discs, circulation would increase pro- 
portionately. 

Current community interest in 
classics, light classics, contemporary 
music, popular, jazz, opera, or the 
spoken word assuredly determines 
initial purchases for a stereo shelf. 
Show tunes, the favorite symphonies 
and concertos, concert encore albums, 
choral presentations, sacred oratorios 
and a requiem mass, an item on 
organ, four operas, two “Gilbert and 
Sullivan,” some solo piano and violin 
to satisfy requests, film music, 
marches and overtures, dinner music, 
several dance bands, two demonstra- 
tion recordings, three jazz, and a 
space-travel for the youngsters sum 
up the binaural sound we have to 
date. There are two discs of chamber 
music and “Music Boxes for Christ- 
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The purchase of stereophonic 
equipment for library use was not 
within the scope of the budget. 
Bergner’s Department Store gracious- 
ly loaned the Peoria Public Library 
a very fine Mathis in French Pro- 
vencal cabinet. Most stereophiles 
prefer greater separation of units. 
However, our small record room is 
better with the beautiful blend rather 
than extraordinary effects. Portable 
stereos with two units are now within 
the pocketbook reach of almost 
everyone’s budget. Mercifully, the re- 
appraisal of advertising adjusts the 
stereophonic player’s dials for beauti- 
ful sound instead of musical “ping- 
pong,” permitting us to salvage our 
Hi-Fi integrity and assure our pa- 
trons how wonderful the regular 
records will sound on their new ma- 
chines. 

Potential community needs and the 
library’s role in supplying materials 
to meet these needs require constant 
evaluation. Any and all library serv- 
ices should be challenged and reset 
frequently, according to the library’s 
place in a changing community. That 
will take care of the stereo problem. 

The ritual legend of the three 
candles—past, present, and future— 
can be reinterpreted for three-track 
stereo thinking: libraries have in 
readiness the treasures of the past; 
libraries are in the midst of the mean- 
ingful life of the present; libraries 
proffer the wisdom of the forward 
look. The role of seer is admittedly 
difficult, but there is no wisdom in 
a closed ear. 

Adjust your hearing aid: we're 
playing stereo! 
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Television Techniques in Modern 
Education 


KENT FOLLOWELL 


Director of Audio-Visual Services 
Consolidated School District No. 15, Palatine, Illinois 


Ww THE ADVENT of commer- 
cial television, the possibilities 
of the use of television for educational 
purposes were quickly recognized by 
educators. The earlier success in the 
use of radio in teaching has resulted 
in a rapid acceptance of television in 
the educational world. 

Experiments with television were 
first begun in 1932 by some of the 
larger universities, but were limited 
by the equipment of the time. Before 
much progress had been made, World 
War II ended further experiments for 
several years. By 1946 equipment had 
been improved and the commercial 
networks, which now cover the coun- 
try, were being started. 

In the field of educational tele- 
vision, the start was made on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1950, by Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. A television station was 
licensed there in the same manner as 
commercial stations since there were 


no provisions for educational chan- 
nels at that time. 

The Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional Television was formed as the 
result of a committee meeting in 
October, 1956, in the United States 
Office of Education. Due to the 
efforts of this committee, the Federal 
Communications Commission has al- 
lotted 256 channels solely for non- 
profit educational use since 1952, 
thus making possible a reasonable 
program for the development of edu- 
cational television. 

The least known and most recent 
development in educational television 
has been the establishment of some 
140 closed-circuit television systems 
by colleges, universities, and public 
schools. These systems seem to be 
the most promising development for 
public school use of television in 
classroom instruction. 

The use of educational television 
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by schools is receiving much favor- 
able publicity. Editorials and articles 
showing its values in classroom 
teaching have led to public accept- 
ance of its use as a means of in- 
struction. According to Dr. Thomas 
Clark Pollock, Dean of the Washing- 
ton Square College of Arts and Sci- 
ences of the New York University, 
television offers “the greatest oppor- 
tunity to the advancement of educa- 
tion since the introduction of printing 
by movable type.”? This view may 
be extreme, but the use of television 
in teaching has added to education 
many valuable features inherent in 
the medium itself. 

Some of these unique features are: 
(1) value of immediacy, (2) low cost 
per student when used in large 
groups, (3) illusion of nearness, (4) 
ease with which audio-visual mate- 
rials may be used in the lesson, 
(5) promotion of mental participa- 
tion, (6) photographic extension of 
the visual senses, (7) unlimited audi- 
ence, (8) intimate contact with the 
best of teachers, and (9) ease with 
which it may be correlated with les- 
sons, course of study, texts, and school 
philosophy. 

Careful study is necessary to adapt 
these features to classroom use. Con- 
sidering the great number who may 
be reached in a single presentation 
and the added enrichment possibili- 
ties of the television screen itself, the 
additional effort necessary in the 
preparation of such a lesson is well 
spent. 

Methods employed in adapting 


1As quoted by Daniel Tanner in “Television 
and Education: a Critical Analysis,” Teacher's 
College Record, Vol. 59 (March, 1958), p. 344-349. 
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television to classroom teaching may 
be divided into four classes: (1) the 
master-teacher technique, (2) drama- 
tizations, (3) programs in series, and 
(4) fantasy programs. Purpose and 
subject must be taken into considera- 
tion in the selection of the most suit- 
able method. 

The master-teacher technique is a 
classroom demonstration given by a 
classroom teacher having good sub- 
ject knowledge and ability in pres- 
entation. A class may or may not 
be used in the demonstration. Much 
care must be given in organization 
and association of materials. An actor 
may sometimes be used instead of a 
teacher. 

Dramatization is an effective man- 
ner of giving reality to historical 
events, literature, and like subjects. 
If suited to the subject, this method 
is very effective. 

Two additional methods which are 
employed are division of lessons into 
a series and the use of fantasy. Divi- 
sion of lessons into a series is nec- 
essary in the unit system of teaching. 
The use of fantasy is recommended 
for the primary grades. 

All four methods can be used with 
success provided the factors of sub- 
ject to be presented and maturity 
levels of the students are kept in 
mind. The master-teacher technique 
and the division of lessons into a 
series are the types most frequently 
used. 


OPEN-CIRCUIT TELEVISION 


Many excellent broadcasts for 
schools are now being offered by 
commercial and local stations, which 
are well adapted to the needs of the 
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areas served. The following examples 
are typical of open-circuit stations 
and will illustrate how this type of 
service is presented. 

Station WOI-TV at Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa, gives regular 
broadcast lessons for classroom use 
of the schools of central Iowa. Sub- 
jects covered for one week’s studies 
were lessons of current events, his- 
tory, science, and geography. In 1955 
more than thirty thousand students 
used this service regularly. Guides 
published by the Iowa State Depart- 
ment of Education were sent to more 
than three thousand teachers. The 
guide makes possible good integration 
of the broadcasts with classroom 
lessons. 

In Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, a 
demonstration of the use of television 
was made possible by a grant of 
$150,000.00 by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education and an 
additional grant from the Mellon 
Education and Charitable Trust 
Fund. In this demonstration, twenty 
fifth-grade classes in reading, French, 
and arithmetic used television as a 
part of their daily classroom instruc- 
tion. 

Each day a television teacher gave 
a twenty-five minute lesson. The 
class remained under the regular 
teacher, and at the end of the tele- 
vision lesson ten minutes were spent 
in review and in answer to individual 
questions. Arithmetic and French 
classes were held according to the 
same plan later in the day. A total of 
547 children of about ten years of age 
finished the courses. 

During the second year of the 
program, social studies were added to 
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the courses. A high school physics 
class of three lectures and two lab- 
oratory periods a week was also in- 
cluded. All twenty of the original 
districts remained in the group, and 
others were added making a total of 
two thousand who took part in the 
project. 

In 1957, the third year, further ex- 
pansion was made in grades included 
and subjects offered. A high school 
summer program was also offered, 
which was available only to those 
who had failed the previous winter. 

Pittsburgh has no teacher shortage; 
but it was felt that the experiment 
would lead to a fuller use of the best 
teaching. The teaching methods of 
the really good teachers would benefit 
the entire system instead of serving 
only a single classroom. 

Famous guests were brought into 
the classroom screens. Robert Frost 
gave added values to lessons by a 
personal appearance for a forty- 
minute lesson. The release of the 
teachers during these periods enabled 
them to take care of other instruc- 
tional duties. 

Station KETC at St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, during 1956, produced 109 
programs for three thousand teachers 
in the city elementary school system 
as well as other schools of the area. 
The public schools bought the service 
for $75,000.00 a year; county schools 
paid $60,000.00, and a parochial sys- 
tem paid $10,000.00. 


CLOSED-CIRCUIT TELEVISION 


The economy of operation and a 
simplified method of operation of 
closed-circuit television have made it 
particularly adaptable to school use. 
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It is rapidly becoming recognized as 
a valuable classroom method of in- 
struction. At present there are well 
over a hundred of these systems in 
use. 

The first large-scale use of closed- 
circuit television began in Hagers- 
town, Washington County, Maryland, 
during the school year of 1956-1957. 
The Radio-Electronics-Television 
Manufacturers Association and the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion supplied the money necessary to 
finance the installation. The cost of 
connecting forty-seven school build- 
ings, the public library, and the 
Museum of Fine Arts with studios in 
the board of education building 
amounted to well over a million 
dollars. 

High school courses offered the first 
year of this program were in science, 
‘mathematics, English, and modern 
languages. Emphasis in teaching was 
placed on geometry, trigonometry, 
and languages. In-service training 
workshops were held for teachers to 
help them fit television teaching to 
their courses. The educational goal 
of the experiment was the adaption of 
television to the purposes of educa- 
tion rather than making education 
conform to television. 

A teaching center rather than class- 
rooms was used for the origination of 
the programs. This method is not 
only less expensive, but it is more 
convenient since materials do not 
have to be moved from classroom to 
classroom. This method also made it 
possible for teachers to exchange 
ideas more easily. Preparation of 
several working areas in the studio 
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ahead of schedule facilitated rapid 
changes of programs. 

Classroom equipment consisted of 
two standard twenty-one inch tele- 
vision sets for each room. A maxi- 
mum viewing distance of not more 
than one foot for each lineal inch of 
screen width was maintained. 

Many desirable features of teaching 
by this method became apparent 
during the first year of the experi- 
ment. One of the most important 
features was the lessening of dis- 
cipline problems, which resulted from 
the close attention the students gave 
to the television screen. Other de- 
sirable aspects were increased interest 
in reading shown in library use and 
improved in-service teacher training. 

The most. successful areas of in- 
struction were in art and music. For 
example, one teacher with a piano, 
record player, and other instruments 
was able to perform the work for- 
merly done by fifteen music teachers. 

The success of the first year’s work 
in Hagerstown resulted in the addi- 
tion of two more studios and fifteen 
more schools to the program in the 
1957-1958 school year. In the school 
year of 1958-1959 the project included 
twenty-five more schools, making a 
total of forty-eight schools and 
eighteen thousand students served by 
the system. 

Another school system which used 
closed-circuit television during the 
school year of 1957-1958 was Evans- 
ton Township High School, Evanston, 
Illinois. More than one year of prep- 
aration was given to a study of the 
educational use and value of closed- 
circuit television in Evanston. The 
purposes for Evanston’s employment 
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of this television project were to pro- 
vide an improved method of instruc- 
tion and to promote a more effective 
use of the teaching staff. 

Two courses, beginning typing and 
English-speech, were presented dur- 
ing the first year of the program. 
Teachers and student helpers co- 
operated in learning to adapt teach- 
ing methods to the new medium. 

Two classes in typing were taught 
simultaneously. The lesson was sent 
from the teacher’s home room to a 
second classroom, monitored by a 
helper. An intercom provided for 
conversation between the teacher and 
the students in the two rooms. A fixed 
camera gave the teacher a view of 
the second room, enabling the in- 
struction to be followed there. 

The English-speech section which 
used television showed the same 
progress as that achieved by classes 
using conventional teaching methods. 
This progress could be seen in writ- 
ing, understanding, comprehensive 
listening, speaking, and using library 
materials. The teacher felt the lack 
of student contact to be a barrier, 
but test results and student opinion 
did not confirm this. 

Both the typing and the English 
teacher found the new medium to be 
very stimulating although there was 
little time saved. Points of value 
were: (1) use of teachers in the areas 
of their greatest skill, (2) close-up 
views made possible by the camera, 
(3) use of more audio-visual aids, 
and (4) in-service teacher training. 


CONCLUSION 


Instruction by television can no 
longer be considered a fad or luxury, 
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but a new educational tool enabling 
educators to meet the challenge of in- 
creased enrollment and teacher short- 
age with an improved quality of 
teaching. The means of communica- 
tion in good teaching need no longer 
be limited to students within the 
vocal and visual range of the class- 
room. 

Teaching via television offers many 
opportunities for the enhancement of 
education. Findings of Evanston, 
Pittsburgh, Hagerstown, and the 
Iowa State College programs bring 
forth the values of this new medium 
and are summarized in the following 
points: (1) resourcefulness of the 
master-teacher is available for several 
classes; (2) specialists can be brought 
into the classroom screen; (3) larger 
numbers of students can be handled; 
(4) discipline problems are lessened 
due to the close attention given to the 
screen; (5) provision is made for in- 
service teacher training; (6) a larger 
number of subjects can be offered, 
which is especially helpful in isolated 
rural areas that have a limited cur- 
riculum; (7) many more types of 
audio-visual materials can be easily 
used; and (8) an increased interest is 
shown in reading, as evidenced by 
library reports. 

At present the greatest weakness in 
such systems is the impersonal rela- 
tionship between pupil and teacher. 
This problem can be overcome if the 
regular teacher stays in the classroom 
at all times as was done in Pittsburgh. 
The Evanston study did not show the 
lack of personal contact between 
teachers and students to be as real as 
had been anticipated. Such a weak- 
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ness may exist, but television cannot 
be expected to be a complete system 
of education; it is a supplementary 
tool to be used when and where it is 
most effective. 

It is still too early to determine the 
full values of television services to 
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schools. Present indications, however, 
have shown great potentialities in the 
extension of better organized and 
better co-ordinated lessons given by 
the best of teachers to greater num- 
bers of pupils than have been possible 
by previous means. 





New Basic Book Collections 


Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades, seventh edition, edited by 
Miriam Snow Mathes, American Library Association, January 1960, $2.00. 


Basic Book Collection for Junior High Schools, third edition, edited by 
Margaret V. Spengler, American Library Association, February 1960, $2.00. 








New editions of the American Library Association’s widely used “Basic Book Collec- 
tions” were published early in 1960. The elementary book, first published by ALA 
in 1922, was released late in January. The junior high school book, first published in 
1950, was released in February. 


Recognized as authoritative buying guides for basic books for school libraries, the 
ALA “Basic Book Collections” are designed to fill the needs of. small and medium- 
sized schools which may not have the services of trained librarians. They are also used 
extensively by teachers and librarians in schools of all sizes and by training classes 
for school librarians. 


Each of the new “Basic Book Collections” lists a well-balanced initial collection of 
approximately 1,000 titles and a special list of selected magazines. The new editions 
give special emphasis to books in the sciences and useful arts in keeping with the 
modern school curriculum. The books included were selected to enrich the school 
curriculum and to appeal to the reading interests of the age groups for which they 
are suited. An annotation is given for each title listed, together with complete buying 
and cataloging information. The elementary collection, which covers grades one to 
eight, gives the grade level for each book and lists picture and easy books in a special 
section. 











= Consultants—Instructional Materials 
i Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Consultation service in the area of Instructional Materials (Library and Audio-Visual) 
dle is progressing very actively. The two staff members concerned with this area have been 
busily engaged in conventions, meetings, workshops, and individual visitations in response 

to requests. Consultants are avail- 





- able by invitation of the school 
authorities or some other means of 
i Es] communication between the school 
. Area SERVED administration and the Office of 
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CONSULTANT Public Instruction. Consultants do 


not visit the schools with the 





























































































































































































































General Supervisors on the regular 
F on schedule. The Consultants do par- 
ticipate as specialists in any evalu- 
by ation of the school program. 
i The Office of the Superintendent 
0. of Public Instruction is co-oper- 
ating with the departments of the 
by universities and colleges in Illinois 
)0. in planning Instructional Materials 
ies Workshops for county institutes 
LA m next spring and fall. The personnel 
in Fmt of the universities and colleges are 
limited for this kind of a program; 
| therefore, a limited number can 
he be held. 
m- If you are interested in having 
ed Ci a a program of this type at your 
ses Area SERVED || | akon TD l next institute, will you please let 
<a SCL i Lit this office know so we can sched- 
of LH ; Jt. || ule a preliminary meeting with 
=e BEEEEE you in the near future. 
he as Several of these institutes have 
of a LLL a been held during the past few 
ey | | | iil || months and have been given a 
ng ue good reception by school adminis- 
to LU trators and teachers. This office 
ial hit believes that workshops of this 
| type are of great value to the in- 
service training of the teachers in 
Illinois. 
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SERVICES LIBRARIES—SCHOOLS—INDIVIDUALS 
MATERIALS The Illinois State Library supplements public library 

ART PRINTS collections. 

BOOKS ’ : ’ ; : 

DOCUMENTS _In areas having library service, librarians may borrow for 
Federal their patrons books not available locally. Patrons wishing to 
State visit the State Library in order to receive direct service may do 

FILMS so by obtaining a “courtesy card” from their public librarian. 

onesie Schools may borrow books: first, through the public library 

RECORDINGS that serves their area; second, if no library serves the area, 

through the school librarian or a designated librarian appointed 
EXTENSION by the school superintendent. 
ADULT EDUCATION Individuals having no free library service may borrow 
EXPERIMENTAL directly from the State Library. 
COLLECTIONS 
INSTITUTIONS Materials may be borrowed without cost other than return 
LIBRARIES postage. 





Film Unit Acquisitions 


MRS. BEATRICE S. SIMMONS 
Head, Film Unit, Illinois State Library 


The Film Unit circulates films, filmstrips, and tape recordings, and pro- 
vides a special film reference service. Films pertain to library services and 
related subjects — art, books and reading, the public and the high school 
library, and the story hour. Filmstrips cover a wide range of subject areas 
and are appropriate for many grade levels. Tape recordings consist of four 
series of radio “Book Fair” programs. Requests for these materials are 
channeled through local public libraries, or if there is no public library, 
requests may be sent directly to the Illinois State Library. 


Titles of two special classes of materials are given below: 


ART FILMS 


Art films, ranging from interpretive studies of different schools of painting 
to the lives of individual artists, are regularly being added to the film collec- 
tion, to supplement picture collections. Those already available are: 
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BALLET BY DEGAS 10 min sd color $120.00 Brandon 
The paintings are “The Ballet Class,” “(Coryphee Resting,” “Ballerina and Lady with 
Fan,” all from the Philadelphia Museum of Art; “On Stage,” “Dancers Practicing at 
the Bar,” and “Pink and Green” from the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


CUBISM 7 min sd color $70.00 International Film Bureau 
Explains cubist painting through animated diagrams and paintings. Discusses multiple 
viewpoints, the illusion of transparency, flat or decorative space, movement by repeti- 
tion of design, and interpenetration of forms. 


THE EXPRESSIONIST REVOLT 10 min sd color $125.00 Film Images 
German Expressionism has emerged as one of the most important influences on paint- 
ing in our century. This film explores the new images and the technical approach of 
these revolutionaries, using works from the Detroit Institute of Arts important collec- 
tion of Expressionist painting: Schmidt-Ruttloff, Kokoschka, Klee, Franz Marc, 
Kandinsky, Nolde, and Kirchner are a few of those painters represented. 


FROM RENOIR TO PICASSO 32 min sd b/w $150.00 Brandon 
Describes the characteristic style of Renoir as sensualistic, of Seurat as intellectual, 
and of Picasso as instinctive, and presents examples of paintings from all periods to 
provide a frame of reference for works by the three painters. 


GRANDMA MOSES 24 min sd color $215.00 Film Images 
Scenes of the life and works of Grandma Moses, American primitive painter, who 
reached the age of ninety in 1950. She is shown in her simple, busy life on a farm 
in upstate New York where she paints, prepares her own painting boards, and observes 
the landscape through the changing seasons. Narration by Archibald MacLeish. 


IMAGES MEDIEVALES 18 min sd color $210.00. Film Images 
William Novik worked one year photographing fourteenth and fifteenth century manu- 
script illuminations, some no larger than postage stamps. He has created a moving 
and vivid document of European life at the end of the Middle Ages. Sequences 
include “Adam and Eve,” “The Peasant’s Life,” “The Princely Court,” “The Hunt,” 
“The Tournament,” “War,” “The Arts of Peace,” “Courtly Love,” “Legend and Folk- 
Tale,” “Baptism and Burial,” “The Dance Macabre,” and “The Last Judgment.” 
The music, by Guy Bernard Delapierre, is arranged from late medieval themes and 
folk-songs, and is performed on authentic replicas of instruments of the period. 


IMPRESSIONISM 7 min sd color $70.00 International Film Bureau 
Discusses the unique qualities of impressionism and shows examples of impressionistic 
masterpieces. 

NEW WAYS OF SEEING 15min sd color $150.00 Contemporary 


Ben Karp uses his own art work as well as great paintings of the past to demonstrate 
to a class of art students the importance of the stroke in painting. The great works of 
Cezanne, Picasso, and Van Gogh are used to illustrate Professor Karp’s explanation of 
how these painters translate the world into strokes of art. 


NON-OBJECTIVE ART 8 min sd color $70.00 International Film Bureau 
Defines non-objective art and explains how it differs from other types of painting. 
Points out non-objective things in nature; discusses basic elements (line, shape, color), 
the uses of non-objective art in industrial design, and the interests of a creative painter. 
Includes examples of non-objective paintings. 
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PAINTING IN AMERICA 20 min sd color $210.00 Film Images 
From its early dependence upon European prototypes, American painting soon devel- 
oped in a rich and varied way. This film traces the evolution of the predominant 
classic style in the eighteenth century through the era of Romantic painting, using 
works from the Detroit Institute of Arts comprehensive collection. Copley, Stuart, 
Sully, Doughty, Allston, Rembrandt Peale, Charles Willson Peale, John Trumbull, and 
William Dunlap are all represented in the film. The music is British and American 
songs of the period, performed by the folk singer, Rowena. 


PICASSO 50 min sd color $375.00 Contemporary 
An autobiographical color documentary of Pablo Picasso, the man, the artist, and the 
pioneer—picturing his work, his technique, and his manner of living. Beginning with 
the fascinating family sketches done in his teens in Spain, the film uses 477 of 
Picasso’s works to trace his career from 1896 to the present. 


THE TITAN—THE STORY OF MICHELANGELO 67 min sd b/w $250.00 Contemporary 
Photographs of works of the Italian Renaissance artist including “David,” “Moses,” 
the Medici monument, the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, and the “Last Judgment.” 
Also includes some works of Da Vinci, Giotto, and Botticelli. The film re-creates the 
work, life, and times of Michelangelo without showing a glimpse of a human actor. 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 22 min sd color $275.00 Brandon 
Shows the life of Toulouse-Lautrec through his paintings and drawings, and describes 
the artistic life of Paris of the last century. Music by Offenbach and his contemporaries. 


Book REVIEWS ON TAPE 


In co-operation with the Illinois State Library, the University of Illinois 
is producing a series of book reviews recorded on tape, entitled “Book Fair.” 
Suitable for rebroadcast or other library uses, these taped programs consist 
of a panel of reviewers who discuss several contemporary books during each 
program. The tapes listed below are now available on loan from the Illinois 
State Library. As subsequent programs become available they will also be 
listed. A list of the first series appeared in the January, 1959, issue of J/linois 
Libraries. 


Series I, No. 1 Time: 14:27 Date: June 15, 1958 
The Sergeant by Dennis Murphy. Story of a young draftee and his attraction to the 
ways of army life. 
Russia, the Atom and the West by George Kennan. A series of lectures about title 
subject. 
Christianity Among the Religions of the World by Amold Toynbee. The place of 
Christian faith in the contemporary world. 


Series I, No. 2 Time: 14:45 Date: June 22, 1958 
Midwich Cuckoos by J. B. Harris. Science fiction story about a strange event in an 
English town. 
Culture Under Canvas; the Story of Tent Chautauqua by Harry P. Harrison as told to 
Karl Detzer. Story of the growth, development, and end of the Chautauqua circuits. 
Shakspere’s Love’s Labor’s Won by Thomas W. Baldwin. Describes discovery of an 
important piece of bibliographical evidence concerning Shakespeare’s writings. 
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Series I, No. 3 Time: 14:23 Date: June 29, 1958 
The Affluent Society by John Galbraith. Consideration of the current economic situa- 
tion in the United States and its consequences. 
The Skills of the Economist by Kenneth Boulding. Basic discussion of economics. 
The Moonlight Jewelers by Albert Vidalie. Love story of somewhat classical pro- 
portions. 


Series I, No. 4 Time: 13:29 Date: July 6, 1958 
Man in Modern Fiction by Edmund Fuller. Some minority opinions on contemporary 
American writing. 
The Question by Henri Alleg. Quietly told description of a French Communist’s prison 
experiences. 
The Hidden Persuaders by Vance Packard. Discusses use and misuse of sociopsycho- 
logical research in advertising and public relations. 


Series I, No. 5 Time: 14:05 Date: July 13, 1958 
The Loving Spirit by Daphne de Maurier. Centers around a family of boatbuilders in 
Cornwall, England. 
The Lonely Crowd by David Riesman. A study of the changing American character 
and how it is formed. 
From the Danish Peninsula by Steen Steensen Blicher. Several Danish poems and 
a tale entitled, “The Parson at Vilby.” 


Series I, No. 6 Time: 14:21 Date: July 20, 1958 
Existentialism and Religious Belief by David Roberts. 
Four Existentialist Theologians by Will Herberg. 
Irrational Man: A Study in Existential Philosophy by Wiiliam Barrett. 
Physics and Philosophy by Werner Heisenberg. One of the World Perspectives series 
which is concerned with world problems. 


Series I, No. 7 Time: 14:24 Date: July 27, 1958 
Woman's Guide to Better Living 52 Weeks a Year by Dr. John Albert Schindler. 
Time: 15:05 Date: August 3, 1958 
The Challenge of Soviet Education by George S. Counts. 


Series I, No. 8 Time: 14:54 Date: August 10, 1958 
Chance and Providence by William G. Pollard. Gives a basis for the resolution of 
scientific fact versus religious belief. 
The Decline of the American Male by the Editors of Look Magazine. 
Three articles characteristic of contemporary American sociological problems. 
Avalanche by Joseph Wechsberg. Description of avalanche which hit the small Alpine 
village of Blons. 


Series I, No. 9 (Program not taped.) Date: August 17, 1958 


Series I, No. 10 Time: 14:20 Date: August 24, 1958 
The Politics of Despair by Hadley Cantril. Study cf the non-Communists in France 
and Italy who vote with the Communist party. 
The Desert Daisy by Herbert G. Wells. Facsimile reprint of an unpublished example 
of Wells’ juvenalia. 
The Beat Generation and the Angry Young Men by Gene Feldman and Max Garten- 
berg. Anthology of selections from these two new groups of writers. 


Series I, No. 11 Time: 14:39 Date: August 31, 1958 
The Negro Question by George W. Cable. Collection of writings by this 19th Century 
Southern novelist. 
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St. Dingan’s Bones by Julian Callender. Witty Irish story about a town which has 
some “super-natural” publicity. 

Interpreting Our Heritage by Freeman Tilden. Study of the principles and practices 
behind the United States national park service educational program. 


Series I, No. 12 Time: 14:37 Date: September 7, 1958 
The Art of Travel by Henry James. His writings on England, France, and Italy. 
The Cultured Man by Ashley Montagu. Describes cultured man and sets up a test for 
the reader by these standards. 
The Passing of Traditional Society by Daniel Lerner. Establishes a frame of reference 
for current events in the Middle East. 


Series I, No. 13 Time: 14:45 Date: September 14, 1958 

The Art of Overseasmanship by Harlan Cleveland and Gerard Mangone. Describes 
work of Americans overseas and their training for this work. 

The Secret of Luca by Ignazio Silone. An old man returns to his village after forty 
years in prison for a murder he did not commit. 

The Interplay of the East and the West by Barbara Ward Jackson. Historical and 
psychological backgrounds of the East and the West; seeks answer to means of 
uniting for a common goal. 


Series II, No. 1 Time: 14:56 Date: September 21, 1958 

The Day on Fire by James Ramsey Ullman. Novel based on the life of the French 
poet Arthur Rimbaud. 

Gallstones and Ghosts by Hubert Bagster Trumpter. Anecdotes recalled by a country 
doctor as they occurred in his practice. 

The Russian Revolution by Alan Moorehead. Overview of the Russian revolution 
written for the general reader. 

Spy’s Bedside Book by Graham and Hugh Greene. Anthology of spy stories. 


Series II, No. 2 Time: 14:30 Date: September 28, 1958 
Aku-Aku by Thor Heyerdahl. Description of an expedition to Easter Island. 
More in Sorrow by Wolcott Gibbs. Collection of thirty-five memorable Gibbs’ articles. 
The Hokusai Sketchbooks edited by James Michener. Commentary on Japanese life 
told through Hokusai’s sketches woven together by Michener’s prose. 
The Wisdom of Sorrow by Ricardo Leon. Spanish novel of a blind, wealthy landowner 
and his unfaithful wife. Outcome has deep religious overtones. 


Series II, No. 3 Time: 14:52 Date: October 5, 1958 
The Revolution in Education by Mortimer Adler and Milton Mayer. Provides back- 
ground for present debates about education. 
Names on the Land by George Stewart. An historical account of place naming in the 
United States. 
Don Quixote’s Profession by Mark Van Doren. Three lectures which suggest new 
meanings and purposes for Cervantes’ classic. 


Series II, No. 4 Time: 14:30 Date: October 12, 1958 

Parkinson’s Law, and Other Studies in Administration by C. Northcote Parkinson. 
Satire on administrative behavior. 

Beware of the Mouse by Leonard Wibberley. Satire on many of the sacred institutions 
of society, marriage, gentlemanly conduct, and the church, set in the Duchy of 
Grand Fenwick in 1450. 

The Past in Pieces by P. E. Cleator. Accurate, nontechnical introduction to con- 
temporary archaeology. 
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Series II, No. 5 Time: 14:46 Date: October 19, 1958 
Moonlight at Midday by Sally Carrighar. A naturalist describes the Eskimo people. 
The Klondike Fever: The Life and Death of the Last Great Gold Rush by Pierre 

Berton. 
My Life with Paper by Dard Hunter. Autobiography of a man who has spent his life 
preserving the hand skills which go into the making of books. 


Series II, No. 6 Time: 14:30 Date: October 26, 1958 
Gate to the Sea by Winifred Ellerman Bryher. Historical novel based on a gateway 
to the sea in the Greek colony of Paestum. 
The Once and Future King by T. H. White. The Arturian legend written in the idiom 
of the present time. 
Normandy Revisited by A. J. Liebling. Author describes a revisit to wartime locales. 


Series II, No. 7 Time: 14:51 Date: November 2, 1958 
The Atlas of Western Civilization by Frederick Van der Mere. History of Western 
Culture revealed through maps, photographs, and a brief text. 
An Atlas of World Affairs by Andrew Boyd. Designed to illuminate contemporary con- 
cerns and events, thus giving an over-all perspective of the world. 
The World is Young by Wayne Miller. A picture book in which a professional photog- 
rapher captures childhood and its delights through his own family. 


Series II, No. 8 Time: 14:40 Date: November 9, 1958 
The Insolent Chariots by John Keats. A bitter and biting indictment of the auto- 
mobile maker’s mentality and morality. 
Naming-day in Eden; The Creation and Recreation of Our Language by Noah Jacobs. 
A witty thoroughly scholarly book about our language. 
Brave New World Revisited by Aldous Huxley. Huxley points out how much of his 
1931 prophecy in Brave New World has already come about. 


Series II, No. 9 (Program not taped.) Date: November 16, 1958 

Series II, No. 10 Time: 14:30 Date: November 23, 1958 

Purely Academic by Stringfellow Barr. Entertaining novel about college and university 
life. 


Some of My Best Friends Are Professors; A Critical Commentary on Higher Education 
by George Williams. Particularly discusses the role of professors. 

The Academic Marketplace by Theodore Caplow and Reece McGhee. A witty and 
lucid description of a serious study of the current problem of mobility within the 
academic labor market. 


Series II, No. 11 Time: 14:10 Date: November 30, 1958 
My Country-in-Law by Mary Mian. An American girl describes her experiences after 
marrying a Frenchman and going to France to live. 
Young Men See Visions by Mary Mian. Novel about the trials and tribulations of 
a young minister. 
The Big Red Schoolhouse by Fred Hechinger. Discussion of the relative characteristics 
and merits of the Russian and American educational systems. 


Series II, No. 12 Time: 14:35 Date: December 7, 1958 
Merry Christmas, Happy New Year by Phyllis McGinley. Collection of poetry espe- 
cially appropriate for the Yuletide season. 


Series II, No. 13 Time: 14:30 Date: December 14, 1958 
Discussion of large number of the standard children’s books and guides to the buying 
of books for young people. 
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Series III, No. 1 Time: 14:15 Date: December 21, 1958 
Landmarks of Tomorrow by Peter Drucker. Presents the thesis that the so-called 
“modern age” has ended. 
Dr. Zhivago by Boris Pasternak. Classic novel which is a testament to the sanctity 
and dignity of the human spirit. 


Series III, No. 2 Time: 14:20 Date: December 28, 1958 
Challenge to Venus by Charles Morgan. Young Englishman’s romantic adventures in 
an Italian Village. 
More in Anger by Marya Mannes. Protest against conformity and a great many of 
the social and human frailties. 
“On Reading Profitably” from the Royal Bank of Canada, Monthly Letter. This: 
article discusses current reading habits. 


Series III, No. 3 Time: 14:22 Date: January 4, 1959 
Here, of All Places by Osbert Lancaster. Illustrated history of domestic architecture. 
God and Freud by Leonard Gross. Concerned with the recent rapprochement between 

psychiatry and religion. 


Series III, No. 4 Time: 14:35 Date: January 11, 1959 
One Great Society by Howard Mumford Jones. Discusses role, place, definition, use, 
and future of the field of humanities. 
The Book of Leisure edited by John Pudney. Collection of a pleasant assortment of 
poetry and prose designed for pleasure and relaxation. 


Series III, No. 5 Time: 14:00 Date: January 18, 1959 
The American High School Today by James B. Conant. Report of the author’s recent 
survey of the American public high school. 


Series III, No. 6 Time: 14:30 Date: January 25, 1959 
The Roots of Heaven by Romain Gary. African hunter’s fight to preserve the beast 
of the jungle. 
Is the Monarchy Perfect by Lord Altrincham and others. A collection of critical pieces. 
about the English monarchy. 


Series III, No. 7 Time: 14:30 Date: February 1, 1959 
The Poorhouse Fair by John Updike. Novel revolving around the interaction of the 
inhabitants of a poor farm. 
Living Birds of the World by E. Thomas Gilliard. One of a series of nature books, 
heavily illustrated, with excellent narrative. 
Dictionaries. Discussion of the purchase of a good dictionary for home use. Major 
works are mentioned and described. 


Series III, No. 8 Time: 14:35 Date: February 8, 1959 
Nautilus—90—north by William R. Anderson. Dramatic story of the atomic sub- 
marine’s trip under the North Pole. 
Breakfast at Tiffany’s by Truman Capote. Collection of three stories and a short novel 
by Capote. 
“Who Reads What to Whom,” a poem by Walker Gibson which appeared in the 
New York Times Book Review Section. 


Series III, No. 9 Time: 14:37 Date: February 15, 1959 
The Seasons of America Past by Eric Sloane. Collection of articles about early Ameri- 
can habits and customs. 
The Hidden Public by Charles Lee. The story of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
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Series III, No. 10 Time: 14:45 Date: February 22, 1959 

Thousand Cranes by Yasunari Kawabata. Poetic story of ill-fated love in a Japanese 
setting. 


Last Essays by Thomas Mann. Collection of the work of this famous author. 


Series III, No. 11 Time: 14:26 Date: March 1, 1959 
The Autobiography of Mark Twain, newly arranged and edited by Charles Neider. 
From Ape to Angel by W. R. Hayes. An informal history of social anthropology. 


Series III, No. 12 (Program not taped.) Date: March 8, 1959 


Series III, No. 13 Time: 14:40 Date: March 15, 1959 
The Buildings of England by Nikolaus Pevsner. Sixteen volumes about architectural 
aspects of various English towns. 
How to Study an Old Church by A. Needham. Appraisal of the little English churches 
which constitute living museums of English history. 
Handel by Herbert Weinstock. An up-to-date edition of biography of the famous 
composer. 


Illinois State Publications 


DOROTHY G. BAILEY 
+ Head, Illinois Documents Unit 


The Illinois State Library has a large collection of State publications 
issued by the various departments of State Government. The collection also 
includes some University of Illinois publications, county histories, and county 
atlases. All the material in the collection is classified and cataloged as fully 
as the books in the main library. 

The publications may be borrowed for a period of four weeks, subject 
to the same rules that govern the borrowing of books. The Illinois Documents 
Unit has a supply of some pamphlets of popular nature for free distribution 
to both individuals and libraries. However, most State publications may be 
obtained from the issuing office. 


Listed below are recent acquisitions. 


I 629.13 Illinois. Aeronautics, Department of 
Ai-11 Illinois aviation: v.11,no.1, January - February 1960 
no.1 


I 629.13254 Illinois. Aeronautics, Department of 
A-59 1959 aeronautical chart. 1959 








_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


340 
A-57 


658.833 
F-60 


557 
Gb-86 


557 
Gb-87 


557 
Gc-279 


553.28 
Gmr-278 


331.05 
Lb-20 
no.3 


632 
L-59 


628.11 
L-59 
336.2 
L-57 
610.73 
N-10 
no.6 


351.1 
Pre-58 


361.6 
Pp-26 
no.12 
379.1 
P-60 


379.1 
P-60s 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Illinois. Agricultural experiment station 
Bulletin 647: Economic performance of commercial laying flocks on 
Illinois farms, by R.C. Ross. 1959 


Illinois. Appellate court 
Reports of cases: v.21, 2d series, 1959. 1959 


Illinois. Atomic power investigating commission 
Report . . . to the 7lst General assembly of the State of Illinois, 
March 1959. 1959 


Illinois. Attorney general 
Attorney general’s opinions for the year 1957. 1957 


Illinois. Financial institutions, Department of 
Rules and regulations governing the execution and enforcement of the 
Illinois consumer finance act, effective January 18, 1960. 1959 


Illinois. Geological survey 
Bulletin 86: Upper Mississippian and Pennsylvanian megaspores and 
other plant microfossils from Illinois, by Marcia R. Winslow. 1959. 


Bulletin 87: Petroleum industry in Illinois, 1958: Part I - Oil and gas 
development; Part II - Waterflood operations, [by] A.H. Bell and 
others. 1959 


Illinois. Geological survey 
Circular 279, Mineral production in Illinois, in 1958, by W.L. Busch. 
1959 


Illinois. Geological survey 
Monthly report oil and gas drilling in Illinois: no.278, December 1959 


Illinois. Labor, Department of 
Illinois labor bulletin: v.20,no.3, December 1959 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 
Illinois tree experts act, 1959. 1959 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 
The Illinois water well contractor’s license act, 1959. 1959 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 
The revenue act of 1939, as amended thru 1957. 1957 


Illinois. Nursing, Bureau of 
What’s new in occupational health nursing: v.10,no.6, November - 
December 1959 


Illinois. Personnel, Department of 
Second report, 1958. 1959 


Illinois. Public aid commission 
Public aid in Illinois: v.26,no.12, December 1959. 1959 


Illinois. Public instruction, Superintendent of 
Circular 130: Directory of the Illinois schools, 1959 - 1960. 


Circular 130s: Supplement Directory of the Illinois schools, 1959-1960 
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379.05 
Pi-489 


365.05 
P-59 
Nov. 


360 
Pst-59 
July-Sept. 


360.5 
I-50 
3d 


798 
RL-59 


614.862 
Sr-60 


507 
ML-21 
no.9 


507 
Mr-8 


345.4 
S-16 


625.71 
Tq-15 


336 
Ttr-59 
Nov. 
331.11 
Ui-10 
no.4 
331.11 
U-59 
Sept-Oct. 


570.5 
U-27 


305 
U-45 


378 
Udst-60 


658 
Uc-21 
no.4 
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Illinois. Public instruction, Superintendent of 
Educational press bulletin: no.489, December 1959. 1959 


Illinois. Public safety, Department of 
Monthly report of prison population: November 1959. 1959 


Illinois. Public welfare, Department of 
Statistics: July - September 1959. 1959 


Illinois. Public welfare, Department of 
The welfare bulletin: v.50, 3d quarter, July - September 1959 


Illinois. Racing board 
Licenses and rulings, 1959. 1959 


Illinois. Secretary of state 
Rules of the road, January 1960. 1960 


Illinois. State museum 
The living museum: v.21,no.9, January 1960. 1960 


Illinois. State museum 
Report of investigations no.8: Summary report of Modoc Rock shelter, 
1952,1953,1955,1956, [by] Melvin L. Fowler. 1959 


Illinois. Supreme court 
Reports of cases at law and in chancery: v.16, 2d series, 1959 


Illinois. Toll high commission 
Quarterly progress report: 15th, September 30, 1959. 1959 


Illinois. Treasurer 
Treasurer’s report, November 1959. 1959 


Illinois. Unemployment compensation, Division of 
Illinois statewide summary: v.10,no.4, September - October 1959 


Illinois. Unemployment compensation, Division of 
Labor market trends, an analysis of labor market conditions in Illinois: 
September - October 1959. 1959 


Illinois. University 
Illinois biological monographs: no.27, The morphology and anatomy of 
American species of the genus Psaronius, [by] Jeanne Morgan. 1959 


Illinois. University 
Illinois studies in the social sciences: v.45, Cumulative voting an 
effective electoral device in Illinois politics, [by] George S. Blair. 1960 


Illinois. University 
Staff directory, 1959-1960. 1959 


Illinois. University. Commerce and business administration, College of 
Current economic comment: v.21,no.4, November 1959 
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I 378 
Uc-59 


I 620.7 
Ub-453 


I 620.7 
Uc-67 


I 630.7 
Uc-810 


I 630.7 
Uc-812 


~ 


790.19 
R342 


Lon) 


371.17 
U-59 


_ 


371.425 
Vi-13 
no.2 


I 543.3 
Wce-76 


630.69 
129 


I 799 
F-15 
no.1 


620.6 
129 


I 506 
A-52 
nos.1-2 


i 347.06 
Bi-48 
no.3 


I 347.06 
Bi-48 
no.3 


I 977.3 
W238 
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Illinois. University. Comptroller 
Report of the comptroller for the year ended June 30, 1959. 1959 


Illinois. University. Engineering experiment station 
Bulletin no.453, Performance of hot water panel heating systems, by 
Warren S. Harris and Everett L. Sartain. 1959 


Illinois. University. Engineering experiment station 
Circular no. 67, Manual of current practice for design, construction, 
and maintenance of soil aggregate roads, by Eugene Y. Huang. 1959 


Illinois. University. Extension service in agriculture and home economics 
Circular 810, Save soil with grass waterways, by W.F. Purnell and 
B.A. Jones, jr. 1959 


Circular 812, Lumber rigid frames for farm buildings, by J.O. Curtis 
and E.L. Hansen. 1959 


Illinois. University. Extension service in agriculture and home economics 
Fun at the meeting place, compiled by E.H. Regnier. Rev. October 
1959 


Illinois. University retirement system 
Annual report for the year ended August 31, 1959. 1960 


Illinois. Vocational education, Board of 
Illinois vocational newsletter: v.13,no.2, December 1959 


Illinois. Water survey 
Circular 76, Reducing lake evaporation in the midwest, by W.J. 
Roberts. 1959 


Illinois farmer union 
Illinois union farmer: v.5,nos.4-5, November - December 1959 


Illinois federation of sportsmen’s clubs 
“Tllinois wildlife”: v.15,no.1, December 1959 


Illinois society of professional engineers 
The Illinois engineer: v.25,no.12, December 1959 


Illinois state academy of science 
Transactions: v.52,nos.1-2, 1959. 1959 


Illinois state bar association 
Illinois bar journal: v.48,no.3, November 1959 


Illinois bar journal: v.48,no.3, Supplement, November 1959 


Illinois state historical society 
As they saw Illinois, 1765 - 1828, by Clyde C. Walton, Illinois State 
historian. (Reprinted from Illinois Blue Book, 1957-1958) 
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New Recordings 


MRS. EDNA FRANCES HANNA 
Head, Recordings Unit 


275 


The Recordings Unit has for circulation over twenty-five thousand items, 
including libretti, scores, and music, language, literary and documentary 
records. When borrowing records by mail, please indicate in each request 
the speed for which your player is equipped. Classification numbers give in- 
dications as to the nature of each item (see below): J means Juvenile; LP 
stands for 33 1/3rpm. long playing record; call numbers not preceded by LP 
are standard 78rpm. Capital letters indicate major keys; small letters indi- 
cate minor keys. 


New additions to the collection are: 


LP 
783.9 
A416 


LP 
780.996 
A453am 


LP 
785.1 
A627c 


LP 
785.11 
A628s5 


LP 
787.61 
B118b 


LP 
782.8 
B118c202 


LP 
786.41 
B292 


All hail the power. 
Precht, Concordia Seminary Chorus. (Spring- 
field, Ill.) 


Aloha oe-e Malia (Ave Maria). Hawaiian music 
and Catholic hymns. 
St. Catherine’s Choir (Kauai, Hawaii). 


Antheil, G. 
Capital of the world. 
Levine, Ballet Theatre Orch. 
Reverse: De Banfield, R., The combat. 


Antheil, G. 
Symphony no. 5 (1948). 
Hafner, Vienna Orch. 
Reverse: Josten, W., Endymion (Ballet 1933). 


Bach, J. S. 
A Bach recital for guitar. 
Bream, guitar. 


Bach, J. S. 
Cantata no. 202 (Wedding). 
Felbermayer, Prohaska, Bach Guild Choir and 
Orch. 
Reverse: Cantata no. 161. 


Bartok, B. 
Sonata for two pianos and percussion. 
Parry, Loveridge, Webster, Lees, Austin. 
Reverse: Contrasts for violin and clarinet. 
Grinke, Brymer. 


Seminary Records 


St. Catherine’s Choir 


Capitol 


SPA 


Westminster 


Bach Guild 


Westminster 
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LP 
785.11 
B415s2b 


LP 
785.6 
B813cd5 


LP 
785.1 
B862y3 


LP 
787.11 
B979 


LP 
783.8 
B991 


LP 
783.22 
B995 


LP 
783.8 
B995 


LP 
787.1 
C499p2 


LP 
785.6 
C549c2r2 


LP 
785.6 
C744 


LP 
784.3 
D931 


LP 
785.11 
D976 


Beethoven, L. 
Symphony no. 2 in D. op. 36. 
Beecham, Royal Philharmonic Orch. 
Reverse: Ruins of Athens: incidental music, 
op. 113. 


Brahms, J. 
Concerto in D for violin and orchestra, op. 77. 
Morini, Rodzinski, London Philharmonic Orch. 


Britten, B. 
Young person’s guide to the orchestra, op. 34 
(final rehearsal and performance). 
Boult, Philharmonic Promenade Orch. 


Busoni, F. 
Sonata no. 2 in e for violin and piano, op. 36a. 
Rostal, Mewton-Wood. 


Buxtehude, D. 
Four spiritual choral works. 
Gunter, Wolters, Norddeutscher Singkreis and 
instrumentalists. 


Byrd, W. 
Mass no. 2 for four voices. 
Howard, Renaissance Singers. 
Reverse: Mass no. 3 for five voices. 


Byrd, W. 

Motets. 

Howard, Renaissance Singers. 
Chausson, E. 


Poeme, op. 25; Glazounov, Mazurka, Oberek. 

D. Oistrakh, violin; Kondrashin, Yudin, U.S.S.R. 
State Radio Orch. 

Reverse: Ravel, M., Tzigane; Kabalevksy, 
Concerto in C for violin, op. 48. 


Chopin, F. 
Concerto no. 2 in f for piano and orch. op. 21. 
Rubinstein, Wallenstein, Symphony of the Air. 
Reverse: Andante spianato and Grand polo- 
naise brillante in Eb for piano and orchestra, 

op. 22. 


Concertos under the stars. 
Pennario, Dragon, Hollywood Bowl Symphony 
Orch. 


Duparc, H. 
Songs. 
Simoneau, tenor, Rogers, piano. 


Dutilleux, H. 
Symphony (1950-51). 
Dervaux, Paris Opera Orch. 
Reverse: Petrassi, G. Coro di morti. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


rears doe tora 


Angel 


Westminster 


Westminster 


Westminster 


Decca Archive 


Westminster 


“yrs 


Westminster 


Westminster 


Victor 


Capitol 


Westminster 


Westminster 
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LP Faure, G. 
; 784.3 Songs (Complete). Five vols. 
F265s2 Doria, Derenne, Mollet, Momart, Dutey. Westminster 
| LP Francaix, J. 
782.8 Le diable boiteux; Cantate de Mephisto. 
{ F814 Cuenod, Conrad, Francais, Instrumental En- 
semble. 
Reverse: Prelude; Priere du soir; Chanson. 
Leeb, Cuenod. Westminster 
LP Gay, J. 
782.1 Beggar’s opera. Music by Pepusch; arranged by 
A935 Austin. 
Prietto, Lipton, Noble. Westminster 
LP Gregorian chant: Pentecost mass. 
: 783.22 Gajard, Monks’ Choir of St. Pierre de Solesmes 
: G821p Abbey. 
Reverse: Corpus Christi mass. London 
LP Kodaly, Z. 
782.1 Hary Janos: Suite. 
K76h4 Rodzinski, London Philharmonic Orch. 
Reverse: Galanta dances; Marosszek dances. Westminster 
LP Latin American rhythms. 
780.98 Echaniz, piano. 
IS L356 Westminster 
3 LP Leibert takes a holiday. 
; 786.8 Leibert, Organ. 
L525 Westminster 
LP Liszt, F. 
786.4 Soirees de Vienne. 
L774s Farnadi, piano. Westminster 
LP MacDowell, E. 
785.6 Concerto no. 1 in a for piano. 
M138clr Rivkin, Dixon, Vienna State Opera Orch. 
Reverse: Concerto no. 2. Westminster 
LP MacDowell, E. 
786.4 Woodland Sketches, op. 51. 
M138w Rivkin, piano. 
Reverse: Sonata tragica in g minor, op. 45. Westminster 
LP Moore, D. 
782.1 The ballad of Baby Doe (complete). 
M821b Sills, Cassel, Bible, Buckley, New York Opera 
Co. MGM 
LP Mozart, J. 
786.4 Fantasy in c for piano (K475); Sonata no. 14 
M939f in c for piano (K457). 
Badura-Skoda, piano. 
Reverse: Sonata no. 11 in A for piano (K331). Westminster 
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LP 
785.7 
M939s9 


LP 
782.1 
M989b4 


LP 
782.1 
M989m 


LP 
785.1 
M989p4 


LP 
782.8 
P964a2 


LP 
782.1 
P977gia 


LP 
785.6 
R162 


LP 
782.1 
R83504 


LP 
785.5 
R969 


Mozart, J. 
Serenade no. 9 in D (Posthorn) (K. 320). 
Barylli Quartet, Vienna Philharmonic Wind 
Group. 


Mozart, J. 
A musical joke (K522). 
Reinhardt, Stuttgart Pro Musica Chamber Orch. 
Reverse: Serenade (K525): Haydn, Toy Sym- 
phony. 
Mozart, L. 
Musical sleigh ride. 
Gorvin, Berlin Bach Orch. 
Cassatio (including Toy symphony). 


Mussorgsky, M. 
Boris Godounow (highlights). 
Chaliapin, bass. 
Reverse: Arias by Glinka, Dargomizhsky, 
Borodin, Rimskii-Korsakov. 


Mussorgsky, M. 
The marriage. 
Kovalev, USSR State Radio Orch. 


Mussorgsky, M. 
Pictures at an exhibition. 
Rodzinski, London Philharmonic Orch. 
Reverse: Pictures at an exhibition (original 
piano version). 
Reisenberg, piano. 


Prokofiev, S. 
Alexander Nevsky, op. 78. 
Legostayeva, Samosud, USSR State Radio 
Orch. 


Puccini, G. 
Gianni Schicchi (complete). 
Gobbi, De Los Angeles, Santini, Rome Opera. 


Rakov, N. 

Concerto in e minor for violin and orchestra. 

I. Oistrakh, Rakov, USSR State Radio Orch. 

Reverse: Scriabin, Etude, op. 8, no. 11; 
Khachaturian, Chante poeme; Rakov, Poem 
in e; Bach, C. P. E., Grave; Mozart, Rondo 
in G. 

Rossini, G. 

Overtures (William Tell; Scala de Seta; Signor 
Bruschino; Barber of Seville; Gazza Ladra; 
Cenerentola). 

Reiner, Chicago Symphony Orch. 


Russian overtures. 
Rodzinski, Royal Philharmonia Orch. 
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Westminster 


Vox 


Decca Archive 


Angel 


Westminster 


Westminster 


Westminster 


Capitol 


Westminster 


Victor 


Capitol 
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LP Scheidt, S. 
786.8 Tabulatura nova (selections). 
$318 Schneider, Froitzheim, chorus. Decca Archive 
LP Schubert, F. 
785.7 Octet for strings and winds, op. 166. 
$3840 Wlach, Oehlberger, Freiberg, Hermann, Vienna 

Konzerthaus Quartet. Westminster 
LP Schumann, R. 
785.6 Concerto in a for piano and orchestra, op. 54. 
S392cap3 Rubinstein, Krips, RCA Symphony Orch. Victor 
LP Schumann, R. 
786.4 Faschingsschwank aus wein, op. 26. 
$392fas Demus, piano. 

Reverse: Arabeske in C, op. 18; Blumenstuck 

in D flat, op. 19. Westminster 
LP Schumann, R. 
785.11 Symphony no. 1 in Bb, op. 38 (Spring). 
$392slikr Krips, London Symphony Orch. 

Reverse: Symphony no. 4 in d, op. 120. London 
LP Sibelius, J. 
785.11 Symphony no. 5 in Eb, op. 82. 
$563s5s Sargent, BBC Symphony Orch. 
: Reverse: Pohjola’s daughter, op. 49. Capitol 

LP Styne, J. 
782 Gypsy (original cast). 
S938gy Columbia 
LP Toccatas for organ. 
786.8 Owen, organ. 
T631 Westminster 
LP Toccatas for piano. 
786.4 Lowenthal, piano. 
T631 Westminster 
LP Vienna, city of my dreams; the sights and 
780.943 sounds. 
V662 Grell and orch. Columbia 
LP Walton, W. 
785.7 Facade. (Background music for the poetry of 
W241 Dame Edith Sitwell). 


Sitwell, Prausnitz, chamber orch. 
Reverse: Bowles, P. Music for a farce. 


Glazer, Mueller, Bailey, Masselos. Columbia 
LP Weill, K. 
782.1 Die dreigroschenoper (Threepenny opera). 
W422dr2 Lenya, Bruckner-Ruggeberg, Sender Freies 
Berlin and chorus. Columbia 














CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES 





Sources of Books for Young 


Adults 


Basic Young Adult Booklist for Small Public Libraries, New York State 
Library, Albany, New York, 1958. 25 cents. Lists 100 titles. 


Book Bait, compiled by Elinor Walker. ALA, 1957. $1.25. Annotated list of 
adult books of interest to young people. 

Books Selected for the Teen Age. New York Public Library, 5th Avenue and 
42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 50 cents. A new list is issued in 
January each year. 

Richer by Asia. ALA, 1959. Selected bibliography of books, films, and other 
materials recommended for promoting West-East understanding among 
young adults. 

Books of Science and Nature and Related Fields for Children and Young 
Adults, North Carolina State Library, Raleigh, 1959. 

“Books for the Mature Reader,” Illinois Pupils Reading Circle, Box 277, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 

“Interesting Adult Books for Young People.” ALA. An annual list. 

Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. Seventh edition. H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1957. Available on service basis. Books marked “S” are for 
senior high school only, grade 11-12. 

Many periodicals have a special section devoted to books for young adults. 
“Books for Young People,” Sister B. Bernice, in Catholic Library World. 
“Books for Young People,” in ALA Booklist. 

“Outlook Tower,” by Margaret C. Scoggin, in The Horn Book Magazine. 

“Recent Adult Books for Young People,” in Top of the News. 

“Young Adults,” in Library Journal mid-month issue and Junior Librar- 
ies, fifteenth of the month. 

Many large libraries such as Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit publish book- 
lists of value. 








Contributed by MRS. VIVIAN HOWARD, Section Editor, CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES 
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Books About Orphans 


MRS. VIVIAN HOWARD 
Consultant in Juvenile Work, Illinois State Library 


Allee, Marjorie (Hill). Runaway Linda. Houghton, 1939. O.P. 
Orphaned Linda, fifteen, and her brother, ten, run away from “Uncle” Jethro, who was 
bringing them under false pretenses, to Indiana to work for him. Given protection by 
the Saint family, their problems are happily solved. Time, 1875. (Gr. 6-8) 

Bragdon, Elspeth. That Jud! Viking, 1957. 
A ward of the Maine village where he lives following his father’s death at sea, twelve- 
year-old Jud finally wins a place in the hearts of the people. (Gr. 5-8) 

Burgwyn, Mebane (Holoman). River Treasure. Oxford, 1947. O.P. 
By befriending a wounded dog, a lonely Negro boy of North Carolina finds new foster 
parents and a happier existence. (Gr. 5-6) 

Callaghan, Morley. Luke Baldwin’s Vow. Winston, 1948. O.P. 
Luke Baldwin, fourteen, the ward of his practical minded uncle, makes friends with 
Dan, once a prize show dog, now blind, and saves his life. (Gr. 5-8) 

Carlson, Natalie (Savage). A Brother for the Orphelines. Harper, 1959. 
More about the happy orphanage made famous in The Happy Orpheline. (Gr. 2-4) 


Carlson, Natalie (Savage). The Happy Orpheline. Harper, 1957. 
In an orphanage outside Paris lived twenty happy orphans in utter contentment. 
(Gr. 2-4) 

Daringer, Helen. Adopted Jane. Harcourt, 1947. 
Ever since Jane can remember she has longed for a real home. How her wish comes 
true is the story. Time, about 1900. (Gr. 5-6) 


DeAngeli, Marguerite. Jared’s Island. Doubleday, 1947. 
Wrecked off the New Jersey coast, a young Scotch boy is rescued by a young Quaker 
with whom he lives for a time. He later runs away to join the Indians, but eventually 
returns to his friends, finds a brother and some hidden treasure. (Gr. 5-7) 

Denker, Nan. The Bound Girl. Farrar, Straus, 1957. 
Forced to flee to America because of religious persecution, Félicie becomes a bound 
girl in a Puritan family. (Gr. 7-10) 

Eberle, Irmengarde. The Visiting Jimpsons. Reynal, 1946. O.P. 
How the three Jimpsons managed to stay together, although passed around among the 
relatives, makes the story. (Gr. 4-6) 

Enright, Elizabeth. Then There Were Five. Rinehart, 1944. 
The four Melendy children take in a fifth member, Mark Herron, who has been left 
alone by the death of a cruel uncle. Sequel to The Four-Story Mistake. (Gr. 5-8) 
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Gates, Doris. Sensible Kate. Viking, 1943. 


Ten-year-old Kate was not pretty, but she was sensible. After being passed around 
among relatives, she found a home with Nora and Christopher, who certainly needed 
someone sensible. (Gr. 5-7) 


Jones, Dorothy Holder. The Wonderful World Outside. Dodd, 1959. 


Although she longs for a home outside the orphanage, Vicky learns some surprising 
things when a job, romance, and an offer of adoption come her way. (Gr. 7-9) 


Kennell, Ruth Epperson. Adventure in Russia. Messner, 1947. O.P. 

The story of orphaned Misha is told against a background of Soviet Russia. (Gr. 6-8) 

Kiser, Martha Gwinn. Rainbow for Me. Random, 1948. O.P. 

Aunt Tood takes care of Ruey Sarvis, but Grandmother is the one who brings real 
love and happiness. (Gr. 3-5) 

Lampman, Evelyn Sibley. The Bounces of Cynthiann. Doubleday, 1950. 

The four Bounce children came all the way from Rhode Island to live with Uncle Seth 
of Cynthiann, Oregon. (Gr. 4-7) 

Lawrence, Mildred. Peachtree Island. Harcourt, 1948. 

Nine-year-old Cissie’s efforts to prove that she is just as good as a boy bring her 
a permanent home with Uncle Eben. (Gr. 4-6) 

Lowrey, Janette Sebring. The Lavender Cat. Harper, 1944. 

Taking his little lavender cat and a leprechaun, a small boy goes in search of a home 
and people to love. (Gr. 5-6) 

McNeely, Marion Hurd. The Jumping-Off Place. Longmans, 1929. O.P. 
The four orphaned Linvilles, aged eight to seventeen, go to Dakota following their 
uncle’s death, to take up his claim, The Jumping-Off Place. (Gr. 7-9) 

McQueen, Noel. A Home for Penny. Watts, 1959. 

Although Penny lives in the Children’s Home, she hopes some day to be adopted— 
to have a home and family of her own. (Gr. 4-6) 

Newell, Hope. The Story of Christina. Harper, 1947. O.P. 

Unhappy Teeny, the fat girl in the circus, becomes happy and contented and thin 
again. (Gr. 5-7) 

Price, Olive M. Three Golden Rivers. Bobbs, 1948. O.P. 

Jenny, sixteen, brings the other children to Pittsburgh so that Stephen may be ap- 
prenticed to a famous glassmaker. Time, 1850. (Gr. 7-9) 

Robertson, Keith. If Wishes Were Horses. Harper, 1958. 

Chicago’s Stephen moves to Iowa in 1910 to live on a farm with relatives. He becomes 
interested in riding and racing horses. (Gr. 7-9) 
Robinson, Thomas P. Trigger John’s Son. Viking, 1949. 


Trigger investigates his prospective parents and meets up with the Goosetown gang, 
not as tough as they think they are, whose operations touch everything and everybody 
in town. (All ages) 

Speare, Elizabeth George. The Witch of Blackbird Pond. Houghton, 1958. 
About witchcraft in colonial Connecticut and Kit Tyler, involved in a witch hunt. 
(Gr. 7-9) 


Van Stockum, Hilda. Pegeen. Viking, 1941. 
At Grannie’s death, Irish Pegeen goes to live with the O’Sullivans, finally becoming 
their own fifth child. (Gr. 6-7) 
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Greetings from the Section 
Chairman 


Y BEST WISHES to you all for principles and purposes of our sec- 
M:::: opportunity to continue the _ tion. 

I am urging all members to make 
an extra effort to break the barriers 
that are keeping books and reading 
materials from all children. This is 
a great time to be alive. With all the 
attractive books on the market, what 
better way to introduce and promote 
the reading of good books for all 
children? Our children eventually be- 
come the adult citizens of tomorrow; 
so let us give them the broad general 
background that libraries and reading 
can give. 

Let me hear your suggestions for 
including more librarians in the ac- 
tivities you want to put over. Let us 
eaiines E. Pendergrass, Head of Juvenile ot mate Chena ane Reske tages. 
Semiened, Illinois State Library, and MARGARET E. PENDERGRASS, 


Chairman, Children’s Librarians’ Section, ‘ Chair —— 
Illinois Library Association Children’s Librarians’ Section 








Newbery and Caldecott Awards 


NEWBERY 


The Winner: Onion John by Joseph Krumgold (Crowell). Runners-Up: My Side of 
the Mountain by Jean George (Dutton); America is Born by Gerald Johnson (Morrow); 
The Gammage Cup by Carol Kendall (Harcourt). 


CALDECOTT 


The Winner: Nine Days to Christmas by Marie Hall Ets (Viking). Runners-Up: 
Houses From the Sea (by Alice E. Goudey), Adrienne Adams, illustrator (Scribner); 
Moon Jumpers (by Janice May Udry), Maurice Sendak, illustrator (Harper). 











What’s News In Library Service 


Positions ... 


BELLWoop. Mrs. Louise Jacobs has 
resigned from the Bellwood Public 
Library. Robert Thieda has been 
named acting librarian. 

CALUMET City. Carol Greb, librar- 
ian of the Calumet City Public Li- 
brary, resigned her post in order to 
complete her graduate studies. 

CAMBRIDGE. Bertha Stoughton, who 
has been librarian at the Cambridge 
Township Library for forty years, 
resigned on January 31, 1960. Ruth 
Rosenstone, who has been assistant 
librarian since 1924, has been ap- 
pointed head librarian. 

Erie. Mrs. Louise DeSutter is the 
new librarian at the Erie Community 
Library. 


Places a 


ELporabo. The third meeting of the 
Third Area Group, composed of seven 
libraries located in southern Illinois, 
met on January 19, 1960, at the 
Eldorado Public Library. 

Mrs. Lucille Vetch, librarian of the 
Norris City Public Library, acted as 
moderator of the meeting, which in- 
cluded a discussion of the importance 
of attending regional meetings. 

Thirteen librarians and board 
members attended the meeting; they 
represented libraries at Carmi, Cen- 
tralia, Eldorado, Harrisburg, Norris 
City, Mt. Carmel, and Carbondale 
(Southern Illinois Regional Library). 


ELMHursT. Friends of the Elm- 
hurst Public Library are sponsoring 
a Foreign Film Series program. The 
films have been chosen from the best 
of the Foreign Film Festivals. 


MOLINE. Eighteen 16 mm sound 
films were added to the film collection 
of the Quad City — Scott County Li- 
braries Film Cooperative in January, 
1960. 


LIBRARY OF INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS, CHICAGO. Trustees of the Li- 
brary of International Relations, 351 
E. Ohio, Chicago, tentatively ap- 
proved a proposal that the privately 
supported library be made a part of 
the University of Illinois Library 
system. 

Under this proposal the twenty- 
eight year old institution would be 
moved to the new Chicago campus 
of the University of Illinois. 

The library collection is valued at 
more than one million dollars and 
has 65,000 books and documents. 


Schools ... 


Maroa. The new school bond is- 
sue recently passed by the Maroa— 
Forsyth School Unit Number Two, 
which calls for a new gymnasium, 
stage, soundproof music rooms, new 
physical education facilities, addi- 
tional classrooms and a science lab- 
oratory, also includes plans for an 
enlargement and expansion of the 
high school library. Two classrooms 
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adjacent to the library will be used 
for extra library facilities. The li- 
brary plans also call for a glass- 
partitioned soundproof conference 
room, an audio-visual room, a li- 
brarian’s office, and extra shelving. 
Mrs. Anna Hopkins, a graduate of 
the University of Illinois Library 
School, is the school librarian. 


Colleges and 
Universities ... 


HAMMOND LIBRARY, CHICAGO THE- 
OLOGICAL SEMINARY, CHICAGO. Srima- 
thi Kasturi Guruswamy, wife of 
Robert Guruswamy, World Church 
Fellow of Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, is serving as an assistant librar- 
ian during the current academic year. 
She is receiving training in library 
work which will assist her in future 
service in her own country. The 
Guruswamys are from Madras, India. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA. 
Ninety-nine photographs and ten 
other illustrations used in the one- 
volume edition of Carl Sandburg’s 
Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years 
and the War Years, published by 
Harcourt, Brace and Company in 
1954, were presented to Robert B. 
Downs, Dean of Library Administra- 
tion, in December, 1959, to be added 
to the library’s Carl Sandburg 
Collection. The photographs were 
obtained from the collection of 
Frederick Hill Meserve, from Carl 
Sandburg, the McLean County (Illi- 


News of College and University Libraries 
prepared by Martha Kester, Assistant Catalog 
Librarian, University of Illinois Library, Chicago 
Undergraduate Division. Contributed by Edward 
Heiliger, Section Editor, College and University 
Libraries. 
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nois) Historical Society, and the 

United States Army Signal Corps. 

One of the illustrations, a facsimile 

of Lincoln’s signature to the Eman- 

cipation Proclamation, is of interest 

because he rarely wrote his full name. 
+ 6 2 


In November, 1959, Dr. Downs sent 
an invitation to the deans and librar- 
ians of six Illinois colleges asking 
them to send three or four promising 
seniors to the Urbana campus for a 
one-day visit, to observe the Library 
School in operation, the University 
Library system, and the campus in 
general. The students were to be 
chosen on the basis of scholastic rec- 
ords, attractive personalities, and 
some evidence of interest in library 
work. In December, groups of visitors 
came from Bradley University, ac- 
companied by Robert M. Lightfoot, 
Jr., librarian; from Illinois College, 
with D. C. Ritter, librarian; and 
from Greenville College, with Ruby 
E. Dare, librarian. 


* *#* 


One of the country’s most out- 
standing collections of educational 
and psychological tests has been pre- 
sented to the University Library. 

Charles W. Odell, professor of 
education emeritus, has given his 
personal library to the university to 
be placed in the education library. 
He was a member of the College of 
Education faculty for thirty-nine 
years until his retirement this year. 

A specialist in education testing, 
Odell has written many articles and 
books on the subject, including a very 
successful college text, An Introduc- 
tion to Educational Statistics. 





